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NH E French Revolution has been the ſubject of vari- 
ous ſpeculations, and various hiſtories. As might be 
expected, the Royaliſts and the Republicans have differed a 
good deal in their accounts of the principles of that revolution, 
of the ſprings which have ſet it in motion, and of the true 
character of thoſe who have been, or ſtill are the principal 
actors on that aſtoniſhing ſcene. | FRE „ 
They who are inclined to think favourably of that event, 
will undoubtedly object to every ſtate of facts which comes 
only from the authority of a Royaliff, Thus much muſt be 
allowed by thoſe who are the moſt firmly attached to the cauſe 
of religion, law, and order (for of ſuch, and not of friends to 
deſpotiſm, the royal party is compoſed) that their yery affec- 
tion to this generous and manly cauſe, and their abhorrence of 
a revolution, not leſs fatal to liberty than to government, may 
ſſibly lead them in ſome particulars to a more harſh repre- 
— of the proceedings of their adverſaries, than would 
be allowed by the cold neutrality of an impartial judge, This 
ſort of error ariſes from a ſource highly laudable ; but the ex- 
actneſs of truth may ſuffer even from the feelings of virtue. 
Hiſtory will do juſtice to the intentions of worthy men; but 
it will be on its guard againſt their infirmities: it will exa- 
mine with great ſtrictneſs of ſcrutiny, whatever appears from 
a writer in favour of his own cauſe. On the other hand, 
whatever eſcapes him, and makes againſt that cauſe, comes 
with the greateſt weight, a 
a a 
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In this important controverſy, the tranſlator of the follow-- 
ing work brings forward to the * tribunal of opinion, 
the teſtimony of a witneſs beyond all. exception. His com- 
petence is undoubted. He knows every thing which concerns 
this revolution to the bottom. He is a chief actor in all the 
ſcenes which he preſents. No man can object to him as a 
royaliſt: the royal party, and the Chriftian religion, never 
had a more determined enemy. In a word, it is BRISSOT. 
—l[t is Briſſot the Republican, the Jacobin, and the Philoſo- 
pher, who is brought to give an account of Jacobiniſm, and of 
Republicanifm, and of Philoſophy. 

It is worthy of obſervation, that this his account of the ge- 
nius of Jacobiniſm, and its effects, is not confined to the pe- 
riod in which that faction came to be divided within itſelf. 
In ſeveral, and thoſe very important particulars, Briffot's ob- 
ſervations apply to the whole of the preceding period, before 
the great ſchifm, and whilſt the Jacobins acted as one body: 
inſomuch, that the far greater part of the proceedings of the 
ruling „ fince the 8 of the revolution in 

rance, fo ftrikingly painted, fo ſtrongly and fo j repro- 
bated by Briffot, 225 the acts of Bri 2 Bae an his af- 
ſociates. All the members of the Girondin fubdivifion were 
as deeply concerned as any of the Mountain could poſhbly be, 
and ſome of them much more deeply, in thoſe horrid tranfac- 
tions which have filled all the thinking part of Europe with 
the greateft deteſtation, and with the moſt ſerious apprehen-— 
ſions for the common liberty and ſafety. „1 

A queſtion will very naturally be aſked, what could induce 
Briſſot to draw ſuch à picture? He muſt have been ſenſible 
it was his own: The anfwer is the inducement was the 
ſame with that which led him to partake in the preparation of 
all the crimes, the calamitous effects of which he deſcribes 
with the pen of a maſter,— Ambition. His faction having 
obtained their ftupendous and unnatural power, by rooting, out 
of the minds of his unhappy countrymen every principle of 
religion, morality, loyalty, fidelity, and honour, diſcovered, 
that when authority came into their hands, it would be a mat- 
ter of no ſmall difficulty for them to carry on government on 
the principles by which they had deſtroyed it. 

The rights of men, and the new principles of liberty and 
equality, were very unhandy inftruments for thoſe who wiſhed, 
to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of tranquillity and order. They who 
were taught to find nothing to reſpect in the title and in the 
virtues of Louis the Sixteenth, a prince ſucceeding the 
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throne by the fundamental laws, in the line of a ſueceſſion of 
 monatchs continued for fourteen hundred » found nothing 
which could bind them to an implicit fi is and dutiful alle- 
giance to Meſſ. Briffot, Vergniaux, C det, Anacharſis 
Genen they iy well as they could... T 2 
this difficulty, they did as as could. To gover 

the le, they uſt Tacline the — to obey. The work 
n difbeuts, but it was neceſfary. They were to accompliſh it 
by ſuch materials and by ſuch inſtruments as they had in their 
hands. They were ta accompliſh the purpoſes of order, mo- 
rality, and ſubmiffion to the laws, from the principles of atheiſm, 
igacy, and (edition. Ill as the diſguiſe became them, they 

to aſſume the maſk of an auſtere and rigid virtue; they 
exhauſted all the ftores of their eloquence (which in fome 
of them were not inconſiderable) in declamations, againſt 
tumult and confuſion ; they made daily harangues on the bleſ- 
fings of order, diſcipline, quiet, and obedience to authority; 
they even ſhewed ſome ſort of diſpoſition to protect ſuch pro- 
perty as had not been confifcated. They, who on every 
occaſion had diſcovered a fort of furious thirſt of blood, and 
a greedy appetite for laughter, who avowed and gloried in the 
murders and maſſacres of the 14th of July, of the 5th and 
both of October, and of the roth of Auguſt, now began to 
__ and faſtidious with regard to thoſe of the 2d of 

eptember. | 

In their pretended ſcruples on the ſequel of the laughter of 
the 10th of Auguſt, they impoſed upon no living creature, and 
they obtained not the ſmalleſt credit for humanity. Th 
endeavoured to eftabliſh a diſtinction, by the belief of which 
they you to keep the ſpirit of murder ſafely bottled up, and 
ſealed for their own purpoſes, without endangering them- 
ſelves by the fumes of the poiſon which they prepared for 
their enemies, h 3 

Roland was the chief and the moſt aceredited of the fac- 
tion: His morals had furniſhed little matter of exception 

inſt him ;—old, domieftic, and uxorious, he led a private 
life ſufficiently blameleſs. He was therefore ſet up as the 
Cato of the republican party, which did not abound in ſuch 
characters. 

This man, like moſt of the chiefs, was the manager of a 
newſpaper, in which he promoted the intereſt of his party. 
He was a fatal preſent made by the revolutioniſts to the un- 
happy king, as one of his miniſters under the new conſtitu- 
tion. Amongſt his colleagues were Claviere and — 
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; preceding Menday. 
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All the three haye ſince that time, either loſt their heads by 


the axe of their aſſociates in rebellion, or to evade their own 
revolutionary juſtice, have fallen by their own hands. 

Theſe miniſters were regarded by the king as in a conſpi- 
racy to dethrone him. Nobody who conſiders the circum- 


ſtances which preceded the depoſition of Louis the ſixteenth; 


nobody who attends to the ſubſequent conduct of thoſe miniſ- 
ters, can heſitate about the reality. of ſuch a conſpiracy. The 


king certainly had no doubt of it; he found himſelf obliged to 
remove them; and the neceſſity which firſt obliged him to 


chooſe ſuch regicide miniſters, conſtrained him to replace 
them by Dumourier the Jacobin, and. ſome others of little 


| gs though of a better deſcription, 
e 


A little before this removal, and evidently as a part of the 
conſpiracy, Roland put into the king's hands as a memorial, 
the moſt inſolent, ſeditious, and atrocious libel, that has pro- 
bably ever been penned. This paper Roland a few days after 
delivered to the National Aſſembly, * who inſtantly publiſhed 
and diſperſed it over all France; and in order to giye it the 
ſtronger operation, they declared, that he and his brother mi- 
niſters had carried with them the regret of the nation. None 
of the writings which have inflamed the Jacobin ſpirit to a 
ſavage fury, ever, worked up a fiercer ferment through the 
whole maſs of the republicans in every part of France, 

Under the thin veil of prediction, he ſtrongly recommends all 
the abominable practices which afterwards followed. In par- 
ticular he inflamed the minds of the populace againſt the 
reſpectable and conſcientious clergy, who became the chief 
objects of the maſſacre, and who were to him the chief ob- 
jects of a malignity and rancour that one could hardly think 
to exiſt in an human heart. | \ > 

We have the reliques of his fanatical perſecution here. 
We are in a condition to judge of the-merits of the perſecu- 


tors and of the perſecuted—l do not ſay the accuſers and ac- 


cuſed; becauſe in all the furious declamations of the atheiſtick 
faction againſt theſe men, not one ſpecihc charge has been 
made upon any one perſon of thoſe who ſuffered in their 


maſſacre, or by their decree of exile, 


The king had declared that he would ſooner periſh under 
their axe, (he too well ſaw what was preparing for him) than 


Trarſflater.) Preſented to the king June 13, delivered to him the 


_ give 


(wil 


give his ſanction to the iniquitous act of proſcription, under 
which thoſe innocent people were to be tranſported. 

On this proſcription of the clergy, a principal part of the 
oſtenſible quarrel between the king and thoſe-minifters, had 
turned. From the time of the authoriſed publication of this 
libel, ſome of the manceuvres long and -uniformly purſued 
for the king's depoſition, became more and more evident and 
declared, | me 

The tenth of Auguſt came on, and in the manner in which 
Roland had predicted: it was followed by the ſame conſe- 
quences— The king was depoſed, after cruel maſſacres, in 
the courts/and the apartments of his palace, and in almoſt all 
parts of the city. In reward of his treaſon to his old maſter, 
Roland was by his new mafters named miniſter of the home 
department. A | 

The maſſacres of the ſecond of September were begotten 
by the maſſacres of the tenth of Auguſt. * They were uni- 
verſally foreſeen and hourly expected. During the ſhort inter- 
val between the two murderous ſcenes, the furies, male and 
female, cried out havock as loudly and as fiercely as ever, 
The ordinary jails were all filled with prepared vidims; and 
when they overflowed, churches were turned into jails. At 
this time the relentleſs Roland had the care of the general 
police; he had for his colleague the bloody Danton, who was 
miniſter of juſtice :—The inſidious Petion was mayor of Pa- 
ris— The treacherous Manuel was procurator of the Com- 
mon- hall. The magiſtrates (ſome, or all of them) were 
evidently the authors of this maſſacre. Leſt the national 
guards ſhould, by their very name, be reminded of their 
duty in . the lives of their fellow citizens, the com- 
mon council of Paris, pretending that it was in vain to think 
of reſiſting the murderers, (although in truth neither their 
numbers nor their arms were at all formidable) obliged thoſe 
guards to draw the charges from their muſquets, and took 
away their bayonets. One of their journaliſts, and accord- 
ing to their faſhion, one of their leading ſtateſmen, Gorſas, 
mentions this fact in his newſpaper, which he formerly called 
the Galley Journal. The title was well ſuited to the paper 
and its author. For ſome felonies he had been ſentenced to 
the gallies; but by the benignity of the late king, this felon 
(to be one day advanced to the rank of a regicide) had been. 

ardoned and releaſed at the interceſſion of the ambaſſadors of 

N Tippoo Sultan. His gratitude was ſuch as might naturally 

have been expected; and it has lately been 9 as 3 
eſerx 
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deſerved. This liberated Galley- ſlave was raiſed, in mockery 
df all criminal law, to be miniſter of juſtice : he became from 
his elevation a more conſpicuous object of accuſation, and he 
has ſince received the puniſhment of his former crimes in 
proſcription and death, 


It will be aſked, how the miniſter of the home 
was employed at this criſis? The day after the maſſacre had 


commenced Roland appeared, but not with the powerful ap- 


paratus of a protecting magiſtrate, to reſcue thoſe who had 
ſurvived the ſlaughter of the firſt day. Nothing of this. On 
the third of September, (that is the day after the commence- 
ment of the maſſacre) * he writes a long, elaborate, verboſe 
epiſtle to the Aſſembly, in which, after magnifying, accord- 
ing to the hen ton of the revolution, his own integrity, huma- 
nity, courage, and patriotiſm, he firſt directly juſtifies all the 
bloody proceedings of the tenth of Auguſt. He conſiders the 
laughter of that day as a, neceſſary meaſure for defeating a 
conſpiracy, which (with a full knowledge of the fal of 
his aſſertion) he aſſerts to have been formed for a maſſacre of 


the people of Paris, and which he more than inſinuates, was 


the work of his late unhappy maſter, who was univerſall 
known to carry his dread of ſhedding the blood of his — 
guilty ſubjects to an exceſs. 

« Without the day of the tenth,” ſays he, © it is evident 
ce that we ſhould have been loſt. The court, prepared for a 
long time, waited for the hour which was to accumulate 
cc all treaſons, to diſplay over Paris the ſtandard of death, and 
te to reign there by terror. The ſenſe of the people, (le ſen- 
e timent) always j and ready when their opinion is not 
« corrupted, foreſaw the epoch marked for their deſtruction, 
cc and rendered it fatal to the conſpirators.” He then pro- 
ceeds, in the cant which has been applied to palliate all their 
atrocities from the fourteenth of July, 1789, to the preſent 
time; It is in the nature of things,” continues he, © and 
ce in that of the human heart, that victory ſhould bring with 
it ſome exceſs. The ſea, agitated by a violent ſtorm, 
© roars long after the tempeſt ; but every thing has bounds, 
* which ought at length to be obſerved.” 

In this memorable epiſtle, he conſiders ſuch exceſſes as fata- 
lities ariſing from the very nature of things, and conſequently 
not to be puniſhed. He allows a ſpace of time for the dura- 


| ® Letter to the National Aſſembly figned—The Minifter of the interior 
ROLAND, dated Paris, Sept. zd, 4th year of Liberty, 
| | tion 
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tion of theſe” agitations; and leſt he ſhould be 2 rigid 
and too ſcanty in his meaſure, he thinks it ma "Yar 
he would have things to ceaſe at length. But ne ob and | 
where? When they may approach his own perſon... 

„ Yefterday,” ſays he, the MINISTERS were A 
*© vaguely indeed as to the matter, becauſe ſubjects of reproach 
<« were wanting; but with that warmth and force of aſſertion, 
« which ſtrike the imagination and ſeduce it for. a moment, 
« and which miſlead and deſtroy confidence, without which no 
man ſhould remain in place in a free government. Yefter- 
« day, again, in an aſſembly of the p of all the ſee - 
+ tions, — 1 with the view of conci- 
<« liating all minds, and of mutual explanation, I perceived 
2 that difiruft which Haack, re,, and feiters eres 

tons. ” 
| In this manner, (that is, in.mutual ſuſpicions and interro- 

gatories) this victuous minifter of the home department, and 
all che magiſtracy of Paris, ſpent the firſt day of the mafſ- 
ae : the ee of which has ſpread horror and alarm 
throughout Europe. It does not appear that the putting a ſtop 
to the maſſacre, had any part in the object of their meeting 
or in their conſultations when they were met. Here was a 
miniſter tremblingly alive to his own fafety, dead to that of 
his fellow citizens, eager to preſerve his place, and worſe than 
indifferent about its moſt important duties. Speaking of 
the people, he fays, “ that their hidden enemies may make 
« -uſe of this agitation, (the tender appellation which I 
gives to | horrid maſſacre) * to hurt their 
* their mot able j Already the — * . ; let it 
« reſtrain and arreſt a juſt rage. Indignation carried to its 
„height commences proſcriptions which fall only on the 
« guilty, but which in error and particular paſions may ſhortly 
« involve the hong man. 

He faw that the able artificers in the trade and myſtery of 
murder, did not chuſe that their ſkill ſhould be unemployed 
after their firſt work; and that they were full as ready to cut 
off their rivals as their enemies. This gave him one alarm, 
that was ferious. This letter of Roland in'every part of it. 
lets out the ſecret of all the parties in this revolution. Plena 
rimarum «ft; bac, atque illac perfluit. We fee that none of 
8 condemn the occafional practice of murder; provided it 

applied; provided it is kept within the bounds, 

which ea E of thoſe parties think proper to preſcribe. In this 
caſe Roland feared, that if what was EP oy 
ome 
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become habitual; the practice might go further than was con- 
venient. It might involve the beſt friends of the laſt revo- 
lution, as it had done the heroes of the firſt revolution: he 
feared that it would not be confined to the La Fayettes and 
Clement-Tonnerres, the Duponts, and Barhaves, but that it 


might extend to the Hriſſots and * — to the Con- 


dorcets, the Petions, and to himſelf. Under this apprehen- 
ſion there is no doubt that his humane feelings were altoge- 
ther unaffected. | 77 ASL ee er 

His obſervations on the maſſacre of the preceding day are 
ſuch as cannot be paſſed over :—< Yeſterday,” ſaid he, & was 
« a day upon the events of which it is perhaps neceſſary to 
« leave a bei; — I know that the le with their vengeance 
« mingled a fort of juſtice; they did not take for victims all 
« who preſented themſelves to their fury; they directed it to 
« them who had for a long time been ſpared by the fword of the 
« lat, and who they believed, from the peril of circumſtan- 
c ces, ſhould be facrificed without delay. But I know that 
te jt is eaſy to villains and traitors to miſrepreſent this fer- 
« weſcence, and that it muſt be checked; I know that we 


e owe to all France the declaration, that the executive 


** could not foreſee or prevent this exceſs. I know, that it 


cc js due to the conſtituted authorities to place a limit to it, or 


« conſider themſelves as abolithed;”” 

In the midſt of this carnage he thinks of nothing but throw- 
ing a veil over it; which was at once to cover the guilty from 
puniſhment, and to extinguiſh all compaſſion for the ſufferers. 
He apologiſes for it; in fact, he juſtifies it. He who (as the 
reader has juſt ſeen in what is quoted from this letter) feels ſo 
much indignation at “ vague denunciations” when made 
againſt himſelſ, and from which he then feared nothing more 
than the ſubverſion of his power, is not aſhamed to conſider 


the charge of a conſpiracy to maſlacre the Parifians brought 


againſt his maſter upon denunciations as vague as poſſible, or 
rather upon no denunciations, as a perfect juſtification of the 
monſtrous proceedings againſt him. He is not aſhamed to 
call the murder of the - unhappy prieſts in the Carmes, who 
were under no criminal denunciation whatſoever “ a venge- 
ance mingled with a fort of juſtice; he obſerves! that, © they 
„ had been a long time. ſpared by the ſword of the law,” 
and calls by anticipation all thoſe who ſhould repreſent this 
« efferveſcence” in other colours, villains and traitors : he 
did not then foreſee, how ſoon himſelf and his accomplices 
would be under the neceſſity of aſſuming the pretended _ | 

| racer 
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| themſelves as victims to their fury.” He paints the miſerable; 


— 
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rater of this new ſort of © villainy and treaſon,”*.in the hope 
of obliterating the memory of their former real villainies 

tragen :—he did not foreſee that in the courſe of ſix months \\. 
A 


manifeſto on the part of himſelf and his faction, 
written by his confederate Briſſot, was to repreſent this 
« erogemcr” as another St. Bartholomew;” and ſpeak of 


it as © having made humanity ſhudder, and ſulked the Revolu- 


« tion for ever. . 


3 remarkable that he takes upon himſelf to know 


the motives of the aſſaſſins, their policy, and even what 
« believed. How could this be if he had no — 


with them ? He praiſes the murderers for not having taken as 


all the lives of thoſe who had, as he calls it, “ preſentad 


priſoners who had been forcibly piled upon one another in 
the church of the Carmelites, by. his faction, as ng 

elves as victims to their ; as if death was their choice; 
or, (allowing the idiom of his language to make this equivo- 


cal) as if they were by ſome accident preſented to the fury of 


their aſſaſſins: whereas he knew, that the leaders of the mur- 
derers ſought theſe pure and innocent victims in the places 


here they had depoſited them, and were ſure to find them. 


The yery ſelection, which he praiſes as a ſort of juftice tem- 


pering their fury, proves beyond a doubt, the foreſight, deli- 
rat 


on, and method with which this maſſacre was made. 
He knew that circumſtance on the very day of the com- 


menceinent of the maſſacres, when, in all probability, he 


had begun this letter, for he preſented it to the. Aſſembly on 
the very next. | Wt 
' Whilft, however, he defends theſe acts, he is conſcious 


that they will appear in another light to the world. He 


therefore acquits the executive power, that is, he acquits 
himſelf (but only by his own affertion) of thoſe acts © of 
vengeance mixed with a ſort of juſtice,” as © an exceſs which 
he could neither foreſee nor prevent.” He could not, he 


ſays, forſee theſe acts; when he tells us, the people of Paris 


had ſagacity ſo well to foreſee the deſigns of the court on the 
roth of Auguſt; to forſee them ſo well, as to mark the preciſe 
epoch; on which they were to be executed, and to contrive 
to anticipate them on the very day: he could not foreſee theſe 


events, though he declares in this very letter that victory muff - 


bring with it ſome exceſs ;——< that the ſea roars long after the 
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tempeſt.” 


Ta 
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tempeſt.” So far as to his foreſight. As to“ his diſpoſition 
to prevent, if he had foreſeen the maſſacres of that day; this 
will be judged by his care in putting a ſtop to the maſſacre 
then going on. This was no matter of foreſight. He was in 
the very midſt of it. He does not ſo much as pretend, that 
he had uſed any force to put a ſtop to it. But if he had uſed 
any, the ſanction given under his hand, to a fort of juſtice in 
the murderers, was enough to difarm the proteCting force. 
That approbation of what they had already done, had its 
natural effect on the executive aſſaſſins, then in the paroxiſm 
of their fury, as well as on their employers, then in the midſt 
of the execution of their deliberate cold-blooded ſyſtem of 
murder. He did not at all differ from either of them in the 
principle of thoſe executions, but only in the time of their 
duration; and that only as it affected himſelf. This, though 
to him a great conſideration, was none to his confederates, 
who were at the fame time his rivals. They were encou- 
raged to accompliſh the work they had in hand. They did 
accompliſh it; and whilft this grave moral epiſtle from a 
grave miniſter, recommending a ceſſation of their work of 
<« vengeance mingled with a fort of juſtice.” was before a 
grave aſſembly, the authors of the res proceeded with- 
out interruption in their buſineſs for four days together; that 
is, until the 7th of that month, and until all the victims of 
the firſt: profcription in Paris and at Verſailles, and ſeveral 
other places, were immolated at the ſhrine of the grim 
Moloeh of liberty and equality. All the priefts, all the roy- 
aliſts, all the firſt eſſayiſts and novices of revolution in 1780 
that could be found, were promiſcuouſly put to deatg. 
Through the whole of this long letter of Roland, it is 
curious to remark how the nerve and vigour of his ſtyle, 
which had ſpoken fo potently to his ſovereign, 1s relaxed, 
when he addreſſes himſelf to the ſans culottesz how that ſtrength 
and dexterity of arm, with which he parries and beats down 
the ſcepter, is enfeebled and loft, when he comes to fence 
with the poignard ! When he fpeaks to the populace he can 
no longer be direct. The whole compaſs of the language is 
tried to find ſynonimes and circumlocutions for maſſacre and 
murder. Things are never called by their eommon names. 
Maſſacre is ſometimes agitation, ſometimes efferveſcence, 
fometimes exceſs; ſometimes too continued an exerciſe of a 
revolutionary power. BR; 
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However, after what had paſſed had been praiſed, or ex- 
cuſed, or pardoned, he declares loudly againſt ſuch proceed- 
ings in future. Crimes had pioneered: and made ſmooth the 
my Rs march of the virtues; and from that time,. order 
juſtice, and a ſacred regard for perſonal property, were to 
become the rules for the. new democracy. Here Roland and 
the Briſſotins leagued for their own preſervation, by endea- 
vouring to preſerve peace. This ſhort Rory will render many 
of the parts of Briſſot's pamphlet, in which Roland's views 
and intentions are ſo often alluded to, the more intelligible in 
themſelves, and the more uſeful in their application by the 
Engliſh reader. 6 c Rada 
nder the cover of theſe artifices, Roland, Briſſot, and 
their party hoped to gain the bankers, merchants, ſubſtantial / 
tradeſmen, hoarders of aſſignats, and purchaſers | of the con- 
fiſcated lands of the clergy and gentry, to join with their 
party, as holding out ſome ſort of ſecurity to the effects which 
they poſſeſſed, whether theſe effects were the acquiſitions of 
fair commerce, or. the gains of jobbing in, the misfortunes of 
their country, and the plunder of their fellow citizens, In 
this deſign the party of Roland and Briflot ſucceeded in a great 
degree. They obtained a majority in the National Conven- 
tion. . Compoſed however as that Aſſembly is, their majority 
was far from fteady: but, whilſt they appeared to gain the 
Convention, and many of the outlying departments, they loſt 
the city of Paris entirely and irrecoverably ; it was fallen into 
the hands of Marat, Roberfpierre, and — Their in- 
ſtruments were the . Sans culottes, or rabble, who domineered 
in that capital, and were wholly at the devotion of thoſe in- 
cendaries, and received their daily pay. The people of pro- 
perty were of no conſequence, and trembled before t 
and his janiſſaries. As that great man had not obtained the 
helm of the ſtate, it was not yet come to his turn to act the 
part of Briſſot and his friends, in the aſſertion of ſubordina- 
tion and regular government. But Roberſpierre has ſurvived 
both theſe rival chiefs, and is now the great patron of Ja- 
cobin order. | e SY * 
To balance the exorbitant power of Paris (which threaten- 
ed to leave nothing to the National Convention, but a cha- 
racter as inſignificant as that which the firit aſſembly had 
aſſigned to the unhappy Louis the Sixteenth) the faction of 
Briſſot, whoſe leaders were Roland, Petion, Vergniaux, I- 
nard, Condorcet, &c. &c. &c. applied themſelves to gain the 
great commercial towns, Lyons, Marſeilles, Rouen, * 
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and Bourdeaux. The republicans of the Briſſotin deſcription, 
to whom the concealed royaliſts, ſtill very numerous, joined 
themſelves, obtained a temporary ſuperiority, in all theſe 
places. In Bourdeaux on account of the activity and elo- 
quence of ſome of its repreſentatives, this ſuperiority was the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed. This laſt city is ſeated on the Garonne 
or Gironde; and being the center of a department named 
from that river, the appellation of Girondiſts was given to 
— _ - Theſe 94 _ other towns 1 
ong] inſt the principles of anarchy; and againſt the 
defporitn- of Paris. Numerous addreſſes were h_ to the 


Convention, promiſing to maintain its authority, which the 


addreſſers were pleaſed to confider as legal and conſtitutional, 
though choſen, not to compoſe an executive government, but 
to form a plan for a conſtitution. In the Convention meaſures 
were taken to obtain an armed force from the ſeyeral depart- 
ments to maintain the freedom of that body, and to provide 
for the perſonal ſafety of the members; neither of which, 
from the 14th of July 1789 to this hour, have been really 
enjoyed by their ' aſſemblies fitting under any denomina- 
tion. | 

This ſcheme, which was well conceived, had not the deſi 

ſucceſs, Paris, from which the Convention did not dare to 
move, though ſome threats of ſuch a departure were from time 
to time thrown out, was too powerful for the of Gironde. 


Some of the propoſed guards, but neither with regularity nor 


in force, did indeed arrive; they were debauched as faſt as 
they came; or were ſent to the frontiers. The game played 
by. the Revolutioniſts in 1789 with reſpect to the French 
ards of the unhappy King, was now played againſt the 
mental guards, called tagether for the protection of the 
Revolutioniſts. Every part of their own policy comes round, 
and ſtrikes at their own power and their own lives. 

The Pariſians, on their part, were not flow in taking the 
alarm. They had juft-reafon ta apprehend, that if they per- 
mitted the ſmalleſt delay, they ſhould ſee themſelves beſieged 
by an army collected from all parts of France. Violent threats 
were thrown out againſt that city in the Aſſembly. Its total 
deſtruction was menaced. A very remarkable expreſſion was 
uſed in theſe debates, ( that in future times it might be 
* inquired on what part of the Seine Paris had ſtood.” The 
faction which ruled in Paris, too bold to be intimidated, and 
too vigilant to be ſurpriſed, inſtantly armed themſelves. In 
their turn they accuſed the Girondiſts of a treaſonable deſign 
En: to 
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to break the republic one and indiviſable, (whoſe unity as 
contended. could only be preſerved by the ſupremacy of Paris 


into a number of confederate commonwealths. The Girondin 


faction on this account received alſo the name of federalifts. 
Tbings on both ſides haſtened faſt to extremities. Paris, 
the mother of equality, was herſelf to be equalized. Matters 
were come to this alternative, —either that city muſt be 
reduced to a mere member of the Federative Republic, or, 
the Convention, choſen, as they ſaid, by all France, was to 
Be b t regularly and ſyſtematically under the dominion 
7 the on-hall, and even of any one of the ſections of 


aris, 
In this awful conteſt, thus brought to iſſue, the great mo- 


ther club of the- Jacobins was entirely in the Pariſian intereſt. 


The Girondins no longer dared to ſhew their faces in that 
aſſembly. Nine tenths at leaſt of the Jacobin Clubs through- 
out France, adhered to the great patriarchal Jacobiniere of 
Paris, to which they were (to uſe their own term) affiliated. 
No authority of magiſtracy, judicial or executive, had 
leaſt weight, whenever theſe clubs choſe to interfere; and 
and they choſe to interfere in every thing, and on every o- 
caſion. All hope of gaining them to the ſupport of Propertys 
or to the acknowledgment of any law but their own will, 
was evidently vain, and hopeleſs. Nothing but an armed 
inſurrection againſt their anarchical authority, could anſwer 
the purpoſe of the Girondins.—Anarchy was to be cured 
by rebellion, as it had been cauſed by it. : 
As a preliminary to this attempt on the Jacobins and the 
commons of Paris, which it was hoped would be ſupported 
by all the remaining property of France, it became abſolutely, 
neceſlary to prepare a manifeſto, laying before the public, the 
whole poliey, genius, character, and conduct of the partiſans 
of club government. To make this expoſition. as fully and 
clearly as it ought to be made, it was of the ſame unavoidable 
neceffity to go through a ſeries of tranſactions, in which all 
thoſe concerned in this revolution, were at the ſeveral periods 
of their activity, deeply involved. In conſequence of this 
deſign, and under theſe difficulties, Briſſot prepared the follow- 
ing declaration of his party, which he executed with no ſmall 
ability; and in this manner, the whole myſtery of the French 
Revolution was laid open in all its parts, * 
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It is almoſt needleſs to mention to the reader the fate of 


the deſign to which this pamphlet was to be ſubſervient. The 


Jacobins of Paris were more prompt than their adverſaries. 
They were the readieſt to reſort to what La Fayette calls the 
moſt ſacred of all duties, that of inſurrection. Another ra 
of holy inſurrection, commenced the 31ſt of laſt May. As 
the firſt fruits of that inſurrection grafted on inſurrection, 
and of that rebellion improving upon rebellion, the ſacted 
irreſponſible character of the members of the Convention was 
laughed to ſcorn. They had themſelves ſhewn in their pro- 
ceedings againſt the late King, how little the moſt fixed prin- 
ciples are to be relied upon, in their revolutionary conſtitution, 
'Fhe members of the Girondin party in the Convention, were 
ſeized upon or obliged to fave themſelves by flight, The 
unhappy author of this piece, with twenty of his aſſociates, 
ſuffered together on the ſcaffold, after a trial, the iniquity of 
which puts all deſcription to defiance. . FE | 
The Engliſh reader will draw from this work of Briſſot, 
and from the reſult of the laſt ſtruggles of this party, ſome 
uſeful leſſons. He will be enabled to judge of the information 
of thoſe, who have undertaken to guide and enlighten us, and 
who, for reaſons beſt known to themſelves, have choſen to 
paint the French Revolution and its conſequences in brilliant 
and flattering colours, — They will know how to appreciate 
the liherty of France, which has been fo much magnified in 
England.—T hey will do juſtice to the wiſdom, and goodneſs 


of their Sovereign and his Parliament, who have · put them 
into a ſtate of defence, in the war audaciouſly made upon us, 


in favour of that kind of liberty. When we ſee (as here we 
muſt ſee) in their true colours the character and policy of our 
enemies, our gratitude will become an active principle. It 
will produce a ſtrong and zealous co-operation with the efforts 
of our government, in favour of a conſtitution under which 
we enjoy advantages, the full value of which, the querulous 
weakneſs of human nature requires ſometimes the opportunity 
of a compariſon, to underſtand and to reliſh, 

Our confidence in thoſe who watch for the public will not 
be leſſened. We ſhall be ſenſible that to alarm us in the late 
circumſtances of our affairs, was not for our moleſtation, but 
for our ſecurity, We ſhall be ſenſible that this alarm was not 
ill timed—and that it ought to have been given, as it was 
given, before the enemy had time fully to mature and 
accompliſh their plans, for reducing us to the condition of 


France, as that condition is faithfully and without exaggera- 
tion 


(* 


tion deſcribed in the following work. We now have our 
arms in our hands: we have the means of oppoſing the ſenſe; 
the courage, and the reſources of England, to the deepeſt, 
the moſt craftly deviſed, the beſt combined, and the moſt 
extenſive deſign, that ever was carried on ſince the beginnin 
of the world, againſt all property, all order, all religion, al 
law, and all real freedom. | | 

The reader is requeſted to attend to.the part of this pam- 
phlet which relates to the conduct of the Jacobins, with 

d to the Auſtian Netherlands, which they call Belgia, or 
Belgium. It is from page 38 to page 45 of this tranſlation. 
Here their views and deſigns upon all their neighbours are 
fully diſplayed. Here the whole myſtery of their . ferocious 
politics is laid open with the utmoſt clearneſs. Here the 
manner in which they would treat every nation into which 
they could introduce their doctrines and influence is diſtinctly 
marked. We ſee that no nation was out of danger, and we ſee 
what the danger was with which every nation was threatened. 
The writer of this pamphlet throws the blame of ſeveral of the 
moſt violent of the proceedings on the other party, He and his 
friends, at the time alluded to, had a majority in the National 
Aſſembly. He admits that neither he nor they ever publicly 
oppoſed theſe meaſures; but he attributes their filence, to a 
fear of rendering themſelyes ſuſpected. It is moſt certain, 
that whether from fear, or from approbation, they never 
diſcovered any diſlike of thoſe proceedings, till Dumourier 
was driven from the Netherlands. But whatever their motive 
was, it is plain that the moſt violent is, and fince the revolu- 
tion has always been, the predominant party, 

If Europe could not be ſaved without our interpoſition, 
(moſt certainly it could not) I am ſure there is not an Engliſh- 
man, who would not bluſh to be left out of the general effort 
made in favour of the general ſafety. But we are not ſecond- 
ary parties in this war; we are principals in the danger, and 
ought to be principals in the exertion. If any Engliſhman aſks 
whether the deſigns of the French aſſaſſins are confined to the 
ſpot of Europe which they actually deſolate, the citizen 
Briffot, the author of this book, and the author of the de- 
claration of war againſt England, will give him his anſwer, 
He will find in this book, that the republicans are divi- 
ded into factions, full of the moſt furious and deſtructive 
animoſity againſt each other: but he will find alſo that there 
is one point in which they perfectly agree—that they are all 
enemies alike, to the government of all other nations, and 

only 
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only contend with each other about the means of p 
their tenets, and extending their empire by conqueſt, - 
It is true, that in this preſent work, which the author pro- 
feſſedly deſigned for an appeal to foreign nations and poſterity, 
be has dreſſed up the philoſophy of his own faction in as de- 
cent a garb as he could to make her appearance in public: 
but through every diſguiſe her hideous figure may be diſtinct- 
ly ſeen. if, however, the reader ſtill wiſhes to fee her in all 
her naked deformity, I would further refer him to a private 
letter of Briſſot written towards the end of the laſt year, and 
quoted in a very able pamphlet of Mallet du Pan. We 


4 muſt,” (ſays our philoſopher) © ſet fire to the four corners of 


« Europe;” in that alone is out ſafety. Dumourier cannot 
« fait us, I always diſtruſted him. Miranda is the general 
« for us; he underſtands the revolutionary power, he has cou- 
« rage, lights, &c,*** Here every thing is fairly avowed in 
plain language. The triumph of philoſophy is the univerſal 
conflagration of Europe; the only real diſſatisfaction with 
Dumourier is a ſuſpicion of his moderation; and the ſeeret 
motive cf that preference, which in this very pamphlet the 
author gives to Miranda, though without aſſigning his rea- 
ſons, is declared to be the ſuperior. fitnefs of that foreign ad- 
venturer for the purpoſes of ſubverſion and deſtructton.—On 
the other hand, if there can be any man in this country ſo 
hardy as to undertake the defence or the apo'ogy of the pre- 
ſent monſtrous uſurpers of France; and if it ſhould be ſaid 
in their favour, that it is not juſt to credit the charges of 
their enemy Briſſot againſt them, who have actually tried and 
condemned him on the very fame charges among others; we 
are luckily ſupplied with the beſt poſſible evidence in ſupport 
of this part of his book againſt them: it comes from among 
themſelves. Camille Deſmoulins publiſhed. the “ Hiſtory of 
« the Brifſotins” in anſwer to this very addreſs of Briſſot. 
It was the counter- manifeſto of the laſt Holy Revolution of 
the 31ſt of May; and the flagitious orthodoxy of his writings 
at that period has been admitted in the late ſcrutiny of him by 
the Jacobin Club, when they ſaved him from that guillotine. 
« which he grazed.” In the beginning of his work he diſ- 
plays “ the taſk of glory,” as he calls it, which preſented 
itſelf at the opening of the Convention. All is ſummed up 
in two points: “ to create the French republic, and to di/- 

* See the tranſlation of Mallet Du Pan's work, printed for Owen, 
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« organize Europe; perhaps to purge it of its tyrants by the 
« eruption of the volcanic principles of equality.*” The coin- 
cidence is exact; the proof is complete and irreſiſtible. 

In a cauſe like this, and in a time like the preſent, there is 
no neutrality, They who are not actively, and with deciſion 
and energy, againſt Jacobiniſm, are its partiſans. They who 
do not dread it, love it. It cannot be viewed with indif- 
ference. It is a thing, made to produce a powerful impreſſion 
on the feelings. Such is the nature of Jacobiniſm, ſuch is 
the nature of man, that this ſyſtem muſt be regarded either 
with enthuſiaſtic admiration, or with the higheſt degree of 
deteſtation, reſentment, and horror, 

 Andther great leſſon may be taught by this book, and by 
the fortune of the author, and his party: I mean a leſſon. 
drawn from the conſequences of engaging in daring innova- 
tions, from an hope that we may be able to limit their 
miſchievous operation at our pleaſure, and by our policy to 
ſecure ourſelves againſt the effect of the evil examples we 
hold out to the world. This leſſon is taught through almoſt 
all the important pages of hiſtory : but never has it been 


taught ſo clearly and ſo awfully as at this hour. The revo- 


lutioniſts who have juſt ſuffered an ignominious death, under 
the ſentence of the Revolutionary Tribunal (a tribunal com- 
poſed of thoſe with whom they had triumphed in the total 
deſtruction of the ancient goverment) were by no means ordi- 
nary men, or without very conſiderable talents and reſources. 
But with all their talents and reſources, and the apparent 
momentary extent of their power, we ſee the fate of their 
projects, their power, and their perſons. We ſee before our 
eyes the abſurdity of thinking to eſtabliſh order upon princi- 
ples of confuſion, or with the materials and inſtruments of 
rebellion, to build up a ſolid and ſtable government. 

Such partiſans of a republic amongſt us, as may not have 
the worſt intentions, will ſee, that the principles, the plans, 
the manners, the morals, and the whole ſyſtem of France, is 
altogether as adverſe to the formation and duration of any 
rational ſcheme of a republic, as it is to that of a monarchy 
abſolute or limited. It is indeed a ſyſtem which can only 
anſwer the purpoſes of robbers and murderers. 

The tranſlator has only to ſay for himſelf that he has found 
ſome difficulty in this verſion. His original author, through 


* See the tranſlation of the Hiſtory of the Br.ſſotins, by Camill: Deſ- 
moulins, printed for Owen, page 2. 
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haſte, perhaps, or through the perturbation of a mind filled 
with a great and arduous enterprize, is often obſcure, There 
are ſome paſſages too, in which his language requires to be 
firſt tranſlated into French, at leaſt into fuch French as the 


academy would in former times have tolerated. He writes 
with great force and vivacity; but the language, like every 


thing elſe in his country, has undergone a revolution. The 
tranſlator thought it beſt to be as literal as poſſible; con- 
ceiving ſuch a tranſlation would perhaps be the moſt fit to 
convey the author's peculiar mode of thinking. In this 
way the tranſlator has no credit for ftyle; but he makes it 
up in fidelity. Indeed the facts and obtervations are ſo much 
more important than the ſtyle, that no apology is wanted for 
producing them in any intelligible manner, 


THE 
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The Author's Advertiſement, 


THE whole truth has newer been told from the beginning of the Re- 

volution. Men were afraid that in telling it they ſhould hurt 
the cauſe of liberty ; that they ſhould diſhonour it, that they ſhould 
diſcourage the people, that they ſhould embarraſs mo of 


affairs. This circumſpection is proper, and even neceſſary, when 


nations owe their ſalvation to particular men, or particular bodies of 
men; but it becomes fatal when the nation only can be the means of 
ſaving itſelf, To conceal from a nation its own ſituation is to nurſe 
its lethargy. It cannot be led to make great efforts, and to give 
them their proper diredtion without being fully informed of that ſitu- 
ation. | 
Such is our preſent poſition, and ſuch the motive which has en- 
gaged me to tear away entirely the veil which hides from us the 
cauſe of our evils. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that I have been too ſevere towards 
many individuals, and to many bodies of men. I have told the 
truth; it was my duty to do fo, and if 1 have any cauſe of regret, 
it is, that the rapidity with which this work has been written and 
printed, has not permitted me to bring together all the circumſtances 
which might be neceſſary to give a juſt idea of men and things. 
There is, however, one body to whom | ought here to do juſtice z 
it is the Revolutionary Tribunal. I have elſewhere mentioned the 
miſchief done by that body ; I muſt here relate the good they have 


| fince done, They conducted themſelves in Miranda's trial with the 


integrity, the firmneſs, the impartiality, that was to be expected 

from true Republicans. May they * in the ſame ſpirit, and 
poſterity will pardon the other judgments with which they might 

juſtly be reproached. | 

This homage which I pay to this tribunal, I will pay to all my 

enemies, when they ſhall do what is right; for my pen is _ 
carrie 
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carried away by paſſion. I am under the dominion but of one paſ- 
fon when | write, the love of liberty. The deſire of ſeeing a Re- 
publican Government eſtabliſhed in my country, and philoſophy tri- 
umphant every where, that is the paſſion of my life; the diſappoint- 
ment of which has ſometimes produced that violence of expreſſion of 
which lam accuſed. | 
Oh! how affliting it is for a man who has ſeen the Revolution 
advanced to a point, to which four years ago it would have been 
folly to imagine it could be carried! How afflicting is it to ſee that 
Revolution falkng back, while every thing was co-operating for its 
eſtabliſhment! After all the experience that has been obtained, 
ſhall all be loſt to liberty, to other nations, to. future revolutions ? 
No; if the nation can ſucceed in eſtabliſhing oxDeEr within her 
own boſom. — On that word depends the liberty of the univerſe, and 
it is for that alone I write. | | 


Paris, May 22, 1793. 
" the 2d Year of the 
French Republic, 


J. b. 


J. P. BRISSOT 


CONSTITUENTS. 


It is time that our fellow citizens, that foreign nations ſhould judge be- 
tween us and our adverfaries. It is tzme that it ſhould be ſeen who the men 
are who wiſh to ſave the Republic, and who the men are who wiſh to deſtroy 
it. The evil is at its height; myſtery would be but a dangerous pak 
liative.“ 9 


HAVE announced from the commencement of the Convention, 
that there is in France a party of diſorganiſers, who aimed at 
the deſtruction of the Republic, even in its cradle. d 
The exiſtence of this party has been denied. All ſincere ſcep · 
- tics ought now to be convinced i It 
I now mean to prove, iſt, That this party of anarchiſts has do- 
mineered, and does domineer, over almoſt all the deliberatioàs of 
- Convemion, and all the operations of the Executive Coun- 
cil. 
2d. That this party has been, and is till, the ſole cauſe of all 
the evils, as well interior as exterior, which inflit France. 
3, That the Republic cannot be ſaved but by taking rigorous 


meaſures i reſcue the repreſentatives of the nation from the deſpo- 
tiſm of this faction. ; | 


- 


® The tranſlator prefixes the above little note, becauſe his author does ſo. 
Tho reader will find it repeated in the body of the work, p. 4. 
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I dread the abuſe of words; it is this abuſe that gives ſo much 
ftrength to political quacks. It muſt therefore be our firſt buſineſs 
rightly to define that anarchy which knaves dexterouſly confound 
with patriotiſm. It muſt be defined before | preſent the hideous 
picture of its crimes, before I offer the remedy for our diſtempers. 

The laws without execution; the conſtituted authorities impo- 
tent and diſyraced ; crimes unpuniſhed ; property of every kind 
attacked; perſonal ſafety violated ; the morals of the people cor- 
rupted; no conſtitution ; no government; no juſtice. Such are 
the true features of this anarchy ; ſuch is preciſely the ſyſtem uni- 
formly followed by the party that I have denounced : a ſyſtem 
which has appeared to me ſubverſive of all republican government. 
For that reaſon, before I enter upon my ſubject, I muſt ſet forth 
the principles which have guided me, as well as all the other re- 
_— deputies to whom I have the honour of calling myſelf a 
friend. | Sn 

It was my opinion on coming into the Convention, that ſince 
Royalty was annihilated ; ſince the Republic was eſtabliſhed : ſince 
all the powers of government were in the hands of the people, or 
their repreſentatives, the patriots ought to change the line of theic 
march in conſequence of the change in their poſition. 

It was my opinion that the Inſurrectional movements ought to ceaſe ; 
becauſe, where there is no longer any tyranny to demoliſh, there ought 
no longer to exit any force in a ſtate of inſurrection; becauſe, where 
to — is our buſigeſs alone, there nothing is wanted but order and 
reaſon. | | 

I was aware that at the end of a Revolution, of three years 
ſtanding, it was difficult enough, all at once, to calm the commo- 


tions of the people; becauſe their agitation was the natural effect 


of the force of events ; becauſe it was the firſt time that the people 
had ever been in the full exerciſe of their own authority; becauſe 
4 people juſt emerging from ſlavery is a child, and that it is quite 
aatural that they alſo ſhould ſometimes break to pieces their own 
Pork, an riſe againſt the very authorities that they themſelves had 
Created. 

But I thought at the ſame time that if thoſe popular impulſes 
which throw fociety into terrible convulſions were continued 00 
long, the people in that caſe would tear themſelves to pieces, con- 
ceiving they were only deſtroying their inflruments. 

It was my opinion, that they would ſoon come to regret the le- 
thargic tranquillity of their former bondage, if care was not taken 
to procure for them a republican tranquillity, becauſe the people 


wiſhed to be happy ; becauſe they more eſpecially wiſh it, when 


they have made great and long ſacrifices ; becauſe happineſs does 


not at all conſiſt in the eternal repetition of violent convulſions, and 
if robbers live by ſeditions, the people live by repoſe. 


(-3 ); 


My opinion was, that order alone could procure this tranquillity ; 
that order conſiſted in a religious reſpe& for the laws, the magiſ- 


trates, property of all kinds, and perſonal ſafety; that this order 


could only reſult from the due execution of the laws ; and that the 
laws could not be executed, but by inveſting all the conſtituted au- 
thorities with power, reſpect, and confidence. 

I was of opinion, that it was eaſy to ſurround them with this 
power, this reſpect, this eonfidence ; ſince, after the victory of the 
10th of Auguſt, the patriotic party of neceſſity became maſters ; 
fince there were ſome good Jaws in exiſtence ; fince thoſe that were 
bad might be eaſily repealed, as there no longer remained any oppo- 
ſition 3 and ſince the miniſtry, the tribunals, the adminiſtrations of 
the departments, every thing was capable of being, and every thing, 
almoſt every where, actually was of a popular compoſition. 

T was of opinion, that the eſtabliſhment of this proviſional order 
was the beſt anſwer that could be made to the royaliſts and to the 


- ariſtocrats, who are eternally repeating, that order is incompatible 


with a Republican Conſtitution ; and that this conſtitution does not 
ſair a vaſt country, and a population of 25 millions. 

I was of opinion, that the eſtabliſhment of that order was the 
ſureſt means of facilitating a ſupply of recruits, and proviſions for 
our armies ; of lowering the price of the neceffaries of life; of 
putting our manufacturers to work; of keeping up the credit of our 
aſſignats; and of accelerating the ſale of the national eſtates, and 
the eſlates of the emigrants. 

I conſequently thought, that order was a true revolutionazy mea- 


ſure ; ſince on one fide it tended io confirm our revolution at home 


fince on the other, it gave us powerful means of contending with 


our enemies abroad; ſince, — it rendered that revolution 
| honourable and dear in the eyes o 


foreign nations, whoſe eſteem 
and affection to us it conciliated. 

I conceived that this doctrine was as good and more uſeful for the 
citizen who does not poſſeſs any thing, than for the citizen who poſ- 
ſeſſes property. Becauſe the firſt can live only by his conſtant la- 
bour, and that there can be no conſtant work where there is not a 
conſtant ſafety, both of life and of poperty, to the rich, 

I thought then, that the trueſt enemies of the People, and of the 
Republic, were the anarchiſts, the preachers up of an Agrarian law, 
the inſtigators of ſedition. 5 

I was of opinion, that all inſurre&ion could not but be fatal to 


the people, and to liberty, ſince it could be direted only againſt 


the repreſentatives of the people. 

I conceived that this do&rine of cternal inſurrefion muſt draw 
after it pillage and maſſacres, which muſt weary out and diſguſt the 
nation with the republican form of government, a 
is 2 thought 
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I thought that the diſſolution of this government could only be 
effected in two ways: | | 
Either, that the Convention, ſubjugated by the anarchiſts, ſhould 


fall into contempt, and ſhould iſſue decrees that would prove revolt - 


ing and deſtructive to all the departments, and they all ſhould de- 
mand the renovation of that aſſembly by an inſurrection againſt the 
factious; or, that our external enemies, availing themſelves of theſe 
convulſions, might invade the Republic ; might ſhare it out among 
themſelves ; or might ſecond the attempts of the firſt ambitious 


man who-ſhould endeavour to re-eſtabliſh the firſt Conſtitution, or 


the ancient deſpotiſm. : 
I conſequently though that all my efforts ought to be directed 
againſt the anarchiſts ; ſince they were the moſt formidable enemies 


to the eſtabliſhment of the Republic. 


Such is the ſyſtem that has uniformly guided me in the Conven- 
tion. I have, therefore, never ceaſed to mark out the anarchiſts of 
all ſorts; both the fools who talk of nothing but diſorganizing, 
when it is our buſineſs to organize ; and the knaves, whoſe ſole 
view is to acquire riches and dominion to themſelves by their revo- 


lutionary power; and the ariſtocrats and the royaliſts in diſguiſe, 


who coaleſce with them, in hopes, through diſorder, to reſtore the 
ancient government. I have never ceaſed to unmaſk their manceu- 
vres, becauſe I ſaw in them the certain ruin of liberty. 

It is in the fame ſpirit that all thoſe courageous men have joined 
me in the conflict, who have firſt been delivered over to ignominy, 
and then to the daggers of aſſaſſins under the names of — 
Girondines, &c. &c. | 

And have we not reaſon to dread the fatal influence of the anar- 
chiſts ? Take a view of all that has been done by the Convention, 
by the Executive Couneil, by our Armies! You will find this fatal 


influence every where alike. 


It is time that truth ſhould be ſhewn ſtark naked, It is time that 
our fellow-citizens, that foreign nations, ſhould judge between us 
and our adverſaries. It is time that it ſhould be ſeen who the men 
are who wiſhed to ſave the Republic, and who the men are who 
wiſhed to deſtroy it. The evil is at its height. Myſtery would be 
but a dangerous palliative ; myſtery would expoſe the Republic to 
ruin, For now the Republic only can work its own falvation ; it 
muſt therefore be made acquainted with every thing of which it js 
now ignorant. 

Far be from me the idea of wiſhing to diſparage the Convention ; 
] would ſhed the laſt drop of my blood to ſee the Convention ho- 
noured and revered univerſally. Alas! what miracles would it not 
have wrought, if i had been left to its own direction, diveſled of all 
external influence ; if reaſon only had prefided in its deliberations. 


Enlightened wiſdom, patriotiſm, ardent love of republicaniſm, in- 


* corruptible 
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corruptible probity—all theſe were united in this body! Thele 
were the characters of a great majority of its members. Some teeny 
men have palſied and degraded it, "Fears of blood ought to flow 
from the eyes of all Republicans Liberty might ſo eaſily have found 
no other boundaries than thoſe of the world, and now ſhe muſt. ſorrow - 


Fully confine herſelf within the limits of France. Can ſhe ſolidly 


eſtabliſh herſelf even there ? This is (till, and I ſpeak it with grief, 
this is (till a problem. And why is it ſo? Recauſe @ ſcore of 
anarchifls have uſurped in the Convention, and over the conſtituted. 
authorities throughout the whole empire, an influence which reaſon 
alone onght to poſſeſs. | th 

Citizens of the departments] you are confounded, annihilated ! 
What, twenty men? Yes! Ye, who ſtill doubt it, follow me in the 
enumeration of facts. It is with the documents in my hand, that I 
will convince the credulous. Whatever good the Convention has 
done, the anarchiſts have found the ſecret of rendering null and void. 
Whatever miſchief it has done, they have dictated. 

Follow the debates, you will there ſee on one hand, men always 
occupied with the care of making the laws, the conſtituted autho- 
rities, and priyate property, reſpected; and on the other fide, men 
always employed to keep the people in agitation ; to diſcredir by 
calumnies the conſtituted authority; to protect crimes by impunity, 
and to relax all the bonds of ſociety. | 

In the midſt of this conflict, you will ſee the majority of the Con- 
vention, pure, ſound, attached to principles, inceſſantly turning their 
attention towards the Jaw, and — + too, ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be led by thoſe who deſtroy it. One verſe deſcribes them; 
but how ſhocking is this verſe ! 


————- Vide melioro proboque; 
Deteriora ſequor 


Thus, you will ſee them adopt unanimouſly the principle of a 
departmental force, propoſed by Buzot; that principle which would 
have inſured the independence of their deliberation ; that principle 
which would have conſecrated the unity and indiviſibility of the 
Republic; that principle which, carried into execution, would have 
deprived the banditti of that force which they abuſed, in order to ho id 
the national repreſentation in ſlavery : you will ſee them, then (af- 
frighted by calumnious inſinuations, by the words fo often repeated, 
Pretorian Guards ; words which inſulted the love of liberty in 
Frenchmen,) abandon this propoſition. From that moment the 
violation of the freedom of opinion takes its date, 

You will ſee them next applaud the project of a decree, propoſed 
by Buzot, againſt the inſtigators of Dey wa feet the neceſſity of 
putting a (top to incendiary writings, which every day inflamed the 

; | 9 | _ bandit, 
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banditti, and then bury in ſilence that falutary project which the 
anarchiſts ſo furiouſly oppoſed, 

You will next ſee them ſanRion with their unanimous votes, the 
excluſion of Members of the Convention from places during fix 
years, which was propoſed. by Genſonne—an excluſion which 
proved the diſintereſtedneſs of the party accuſed of aiming at the 
government; which cond2mned the ambition of the anarchiſts to 
nlence; and which forced them to give a Ounſtitution, pure and 
diſengaged from all ſecret and particular views—you will ſee them 


afterwards commit this wiſe decree, upon the re-iterated inſtances 


of the chiefs of the anarchiſts themſelves. For the firſt object of their 
ambition—is Places ; their aim is to domineer to-day, and alſo to 
domineer to-morrow, | 

You will then ſee the Convention moved by the charges of tri- 


umvirate, and dictatorſhip, preferred againſt Robeſpierre and his 


accomplices ; convinced that they had degraded and endeavoured to 
diſfolve the legiſlative aſembly ; and convinced that they wiſhed to 
lord it over France, welcome in conſequence the noble and ſpirited 
accuſation of Louvet againſt Robeſpierre and Marat. You will ſee 
them in the next inſtant, after the moſt - miſerable juſtification of 

Robe ſpierre from theſe denunciations, paſs to the pe of the day, 
and thus inſure the triumph of the anarchiſts, under prerence of 
buſying themſelves no longer about theſe little undertakers of rev2lutions, 
to make uſe of the words of Barrere. Barrere, however, forgot, 
that not to 'puniſh theſe little undertakers is to encourage them, and 
that being encouraged, they find in their audacity the ſecret of 
forcing the Convention to be eternally buſied about them: the event 
has proved it. N 

You will ſee them, under a ſudden terror both of the views and 
the (treagth of the Orleans party, receive almoſt unamiouſly the 
propolition made by Louvet and Buzot, to baniſh the whole Bourbon 
family from the land of liberty. You will ſee them afterwards im- 
poſed upon by a ſtage rrick, and fatigued by vociterations, ſuſpend 
the execution of this ſalutaty decree, and reltore their leader to the 
anarchiſts ; for a leader they were reſolved to have: Chabot avowed 
it in the roſtrum. 

You will ſee them (the Convention) now penetrated with an holy 
horror at the maſſacres of the zd of September. —The maſſacres 
which were only the engine of the conſpiracy, framed for the purpoſe 
of diſſolring the legiſlative aſſembly and forthwith inveſting the 
municipality of Paris, or rather thoſe who lead it, with ſupreme 

wer,— The maſſacres (I ſay) which have made humanity ſhudder, 
ſullied the revolution for ever, and alienated foreign nations from us 
for many a day. x 

You will ſee them one moment, drive from them with indignation 
the accomplices and apo!cgiſts of thoſe maſſacres, who did = — 
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ſoudly to ſtile theſe enormities the grand creed of Jacelin lilerty ;* 
You will fee them order the proſecution of thoſe maſſacres on the 
motion of Genſonne, and order it the next day after the condemna- 
tion of Louis, for the purpoſe of proving to the world, their juſtice 
and impartiality. You will then ſee the Convention aſtrighted by 
falſe terrors dexterouſly ſpread about, reſpecting the renewal of that 
dt. Bartholomew, not only ſuſpend that proceeding, and thus plunge 
France and all nations in mourning, but even confer the moſt ho- 
nourable and the moſt important miſſions upon theſe atrocious 
Septembrizers,F who, all covered with blood and with mud, obliged 
the departments to go as it were oh their knees before them. 

You will ſee them ſirſt ſwayed by political reaſons, by the intereſt 
of the nation, by the intereſt of the Convention, by the neceſſity of 
paying, at leaſt for once, their homage to the © Sowerrignty of the 
& People — You will ſee them, I fay, incline by a great majority 
to the plan of referring to the people, the ratification of the ſentence 
of Louis, and then immediately yielding to calumnious inſinuations, 
to vociſerations, to terrors, to ſophiſms of verſatile men, abandon 


that party which would have cruſhed all factions, and deprived the , 
Kings, who were then combined againſt us, or who at that time kept 
neuter, of a new pretext for war,' and the means of making all their, 


people fanatics againit the French Revolution. 
You will ſee them (the Convention) one moment, indignant at the 
pillage of the 26th of February, deviſed to excite the citizens of 


Paris againſt the Convention, and to make it contemptible, order the 


puniſhment of thoſe flagitious acts, and then reſign to oblwion the 


expiation of a crime, which more than any other enables us to ap- 


preciate the audacity of the factious, the weakneſs of the conſtituted 
authorities, and the depravity both of the people who pillaged, and 
of the people who ſuffered the pillage—a crime which, of all others, 
was the beit adapted to raiſe the bopes of our external enemies, and to 
increaſe the ſurfeit of liberty. 

You will next ſee them thoroughly convinced of the impoſſiblity 
of ſetting bounds to the inteſtine diſſentions raiſed in the very boſom 
of the Convention, and to the mutual and perpetual accuſations from 
the two parties, without bringing the nation to decide between them; 
you will fee them, I ſay, repeatedly receive with tranſport the mo- 
tion for calling together the primary afſemblies—a motion ſo often 
made by Genfoons and Gaudet. You will preſently fee them repeal 


theſe decrees, and 2 to falſe terrors, reſpecting the troubles the 


meeting of thoſe aſſemblies might occaſion Terrors, under which 
the anarchiſts diſguiſe their fears of the judgment of the People. 

You will fee them, convinced that the goodneſs of laws muſt 
depend upon the ſobriety with which they are deliberated upon, and 


* A phraſe of Collet d'Herbois to the Jacobins, 


+ An epithet of the Pruſſian Cloots, a title invented by him, to immorta- 
lize the authors of the maſſacres of September, 


that. 
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Cat the teſpect for the law depends alſo upon the reſpect in whict! 


the legiſlator himſelf is held, adopt and rigidly maintain the decree 


which prohibited the gallertes from giving any mark of approbation 


or diſapprobation: — and never did the Convention ſhew a proſpect 
more pleaſing to reaſon and liberty; never did the anarchiſts poſſeſs 
Jeſs influence. You will then fee them allow this decree to be 
violated, and this ſalutary law to be torn to pieces, by thoſe men who 
deteſt tranquility, and dignity of deliberation, becauſe they expoſe 
the nakedneſs of their entire 1oſignificance, 

In ſhort, run over all the laws of the Convention, and you will 
ſee the very beſt decrees, paſfed upon the molt mature diſcuſſion, 
repealed in a ſingle inſtant, . 

What them1s the ſource of all theſe changes? 


With one fingle Word you might compoſe the greateſt part of the hiſtory 


of THREE aſſemblies, This word is =FEAR. 


Fear ſanctiſted the reviſion of the Conſiitution, and occaſioned its 


being adopred. 
Fear of Republicaniſm, in the time of the legiſlative aſſembly, 
ranged the independents on the tide of the .Fewllaois ; and Far 


has in a great meaſure produced all the variations in the Con- 
vention. 


Fear does not always ſhew itſelf under the fame character. Ac- 


cordingly the anarchiſts have the art to vary the form, in order the 


more effectually to excite it; and through Fear, to drag mankind 
along with them. 


To men independent by ſyſtem, and diſtruſtful from jealouſy, they 


inted out thoſe republicans who were the friends to order, as a 
rty directed by men of deep ambition, who meant to engroſs all 
benefus to themſelves. Their talents gave colour to the accuſation 
their virtues made their crime the more dangerous; order was re- 


07A as their maſk ; the name of the law as their watch-word. 


© that the fear of wearing the livery of that party drove away this 
claſs of independents from the cauſe of order. f 

To the ſuſpicious men diſtruſtful of good, and eredulous of 

evil, they neghgently dropped certain doubts, (which they even pre- 


tended to repel) inſinuating corruption among the friends of order. 
They traced back their former connections; they obſerved 4 their 
a 


connections with miniſters, and the conformity of their language 
with that of the Feuillants ; and thus the Fear of treafon made them 
ready to take treaſon upon truſt; and they reſiſted order from 
Fear of appearing to be in concert with the corrupt, and the tool; 
of miniſterial power. | | 

To mes who deſired to ſtamp upon their deciſions the eharacters 
of principles and of exact juſtice, and who would not condemn 
without hearing, nor without proofs, they ſaid, <ve are in a flate 


« of revolution ;”* and if they ſtill ſtood up for juſtice, they were 
given to vnderſtand, that ſo much reſiſtance might make themſelves 


luſpeted 


nals, and the very men who had ſbecun the greateſt 
of the anarchiſts. Every one ſays to himielf, © if the Convention 
is obliged to capitulate with a gang of robbers, how can I have 


weakneſs dictated by perſonal fear, 
They believe that they haye nothing but peace for their object, when 
their real object is the deſire of perſonal ſafety ; they contend ſtre- 

nuouſly agaiaſt thyſe who ow t this weakneſs ; and to juſtify 


EA 
ſuſpected of being accomplices. Nam qui deliberant deſciverunt, to 
deliberate is to be guilty of treaſon ; that is the maxim of the anar- 
chiſts. Fear of 412 then made them to contribute to injuſtice; 
and this is the reaſon why nobody has proteſted againſt ſo many de- 
crees of accuſation, the iuiquity of which time has demonth ated. 
Men were afraid of being ſuſpected as accomplices, and that is the 
reaſon why men haye ſtood up againſt the cauſe of order; after that 
the anarchiſts had found out the ſecret to render order odious, by 
tranſlating it into à term ſynonimous to ariſtocracy. 

There is little freedom of opinion where the fear of calymny pre- 
vails ; there is ſtill Jeſs, when that calumny may lead to @ phifical 
afaſfnation, as it certainly does lead to moral aſſaſſination. For 
there are few men who have ſtrength of mind enough at once to 
brave (I will not ſay death) but the inceſſant renewed fear of death, 
and the daily torture of unjuſt reproach, It is with this two-edged -. 
weapon that the anarchiſts have foynd means to bring under the 
yoke, and to harneſs to their triumphant ear the ariftocrats of pro- 
perty, who dreaded phyfical aflaſhnation, and the pretended indepen- 
dents, who dreaded a moral affaſhnation. 

A very curious fludy is—The progreſs of fear ; and the addreſs 
which it employs in its juſtification ; but 4 moſt melaticholy ſtudy is 
that of the miſehief it has done. 2." 8 FP 

At the outſet of the Convention, almoſt all the members, diſguſt- 
ed and ſhocked at the anarchical maxims, and the iaſolent boldnefs 
of men, who made no ſecret of their refoſutian to be our maſters, 
received almoſt unanimouſly every propoſition which tended to hum- 
ble and cruſh them. At that time, on arriving from his home, every 
deputy wiſhed to prove to his conſtituents his reſpe& for order, and 
for the equality of the departments. Inſenſibly the members begin to 
80 a little about, to hold converſe with the terrars of the Pariſian 
name; they hear the blood thirſty motions of the ſacobin Club; 
they learn with horror the unkn9wwn detaits of the maſſacre of the 
2d of September, They ſtand in dread of the renewal of it. 
Aboye all, they fland in dread of being themſelyes the widims ; they 
imagine that in making ſome ſacrifices, they may appeaſe the 


. anarchiſts ; they are therefore complaiſant with regard to their in- 


accuracy in accounts, and to the deficit; complaiſant to the uſurp- 


ation of authority ; complaiſant to robbery and murder. 


The ſame complaiſance, . with the fear that dictates it, 
brings over the executive council, the inferior £m MP: the tribu- 
orror at the ſyſtem 


6 the folly to think of contending with them ?” 
1 hey do more; they give the name of 3 to theſe acts of 
hey deceive themſelves. 


themſelves 
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themſelves, they begin to ſaſpect the juſtneſs of the judgment of 


thoſe who are now their adverſaries ; and they end by calumniating 
the honeſty of their intentions. 

Weak men, whoſe honeſty I will not accuſe, behold now, what 
you have done! behold the abyſs into which your fatal ſyſtem of 
eternal compromiſe and conceſſion has precipitated us. If we are 
at this moment the ſlaves of the anarchiſts, it is you who have pre- 
pared, who have rivetted our chains. J 

For what has been the fruit of vour complaiſance to them? The 
banditti have had the audaciouſneſs to raiſe their head: from being 
the accuſed, they have transformed themſeves into the accufers ; 
from ſilent ſpectators of our debates, they are become the judges of 
them, Yeſterday at the feet of the Convention—to-day they tram- 
ple its dignity under their feet; maſters of the Convention, through 
diſorder, they would, extend their domination over all France, and 
eternize it by diſorder. It is the proceeding of ambitious agitators. 
Rerum (ſays Tacitus) potiri volunt ; honores, guos quiet republic, 
deſperant, perturbata, conf. qui ſe poſſe, arbitrantur,* 

Trace their ſteps with me! 

Theſe are the men who, making themſelves maſters of the roſ- 
trum, have baniſhed from it all wiſe and regular diſcuſſions ; who 
by concerted motions of order, have inceſſantly brought on diſorder ; 
and who have oppoſed the cenſorial inſtitutions propoſed by Bancal 
and Millinet; inſtitutions which, doubtleſs, would have deſtroyed 
all the influence of clamour and abuſe, and have reſtored the influ- 
ence of men of real information, now condemned to ſilence. | 

They are the men who, lollying the roftrum with perpetual de- 
nunciations, have reduced men of virtue to the 1 of putting 
themſelves on the defenſive; when ſuch only ought to have been 
accuſers ; and who, afterwards imputing that very defence as a 
crime, have thruſt aſide their juſtification under the pretext of avoid- 
ing perſonalities ; becauſe they had exhauſted calumny, and dreaded 
the refutation of it. Thus they every day vented freſh calamities, 
and paſſed to the order of the day, when the time of juſtification 
arrived. oe OC EE: | 

They are the men who, perpetual dictators of the committee of 
the inſpectors of the hall, have found out the ſecret of filling the gal- 
Jeries with creatures of their own, hired to applaud their extrava- 
gances, and to hoot their adverſaries ; who have tolerated and pro- 
zeQed, even within its very walls, the ſale of the moſt opprobrious 
publications againſt the Convention, under the cloak of the liberty 
of the preſs ; that liberty which they have not afterwards bluſhed to 
violate, in order to prevent the circulation of republican and anti- 
anarchiga} journals through the departments. For has it ever been 
attempted to reform the abuſes which make the circumference of the 


* Tranſiator.] The excellent paſſage applied by M. Briſſot to his adverſa- 
ries, may with equal propriety be applied to himſelf. The judicious reader 
will extend the application as far and as often as he ſecs it neceſſary. 
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hall a fage of gladiators, and its environs the lurking places of affi- 
nation ? Has it been attempted to puniſh the ſo frequent imprecas 
tions, outrages, and inſurrections of the galleries? No! people 
pretended not to hear them. This diſſimulation affected to be pru- 
dence ; quod ſegnitia erat, ſapientia wocabatur, (ſays Tacitus.) 

They are the men who, having the committee of general ſafety in 
their hands, and always in their hands, availed themſelves of the 
error the Aſſembly fell into upon the aſſaſſination of Pelletier, in 
order to drive their adverſaries out of that Committee, and to take 
poſſeſſion of it themſelves ; they are the men who, being maſters of 
the Committee, availed themfelves of its reſources to ors Fm againſt 
the republicans, friends of order, rather than to ſuppreſs the ariſ- 
tocrats 3 who protecting the incendiary Pere Duchene and Marat, 
have haraſſed the writers againſt anarchy by their perſecutions ; 
who multiplying arreſts againſt them, have never, in ſpite of the 
decrees to that effect, given any account of ſuch arieſts to the Aſ- 
ſembly : who have buried every thing in miſtery, even the denunci- 
ation of conſpiracies againſt the Convention. And this committee 
continues not only unpuniſhed, but Lord and Maſter. ” 
They are the men who have been the authors of all the farcer, 
that were ſucceſſively played at the bar; whether to intimidate the 
Aſſembly, to impede them in theit progreſs, to ſow diſcord among 
the members, or to diſgrace and diſſolve the Convention, 

They are the men who ſtirred up the accuſation of the imaginary 
million and a half which calumny had diſttibuted among the mem- 
bers of weight and influence in the Legiſlative Aſſembly ; who 
were the authors of the petitions from the workmen employed on 
the camp at Patis, ſtiling themſelves the Nation, and wanting to put 
their own indemaity on a level with that of the deputies ; of 
thoſe inſolent petitions againſt the pretended nioderatifm of the 
Aſſembly, as well as of thoſe humiliating leſſons which pretended 
federaliſts came ſo ofteri to read them. 

They are the men who, after having exterted millions from the 
Convention to keep down the price of bread at Paris (that is to ſay, 
after hawing taxed all France for the benefit of Paris alone) in the 
name of the ſections, never ceaſed to weary the Convention with 
petitions to fix the price of all forts of grain; becauſe they knew 
that this eitabliſhed price would neceſſarily bring on a famine, and 
that famine would neceſſarily produce an inſurrection againſt the 
Convention, the diſſolution ot that body, and the reſtoration of Roy- 
alty. It was in the ſame fpirit that Maury wanted the ſuppteſhon of 
taxes; and it is not the only ſimilarity between the anarchiſts and 
the ariſtocrats of the Conſtituent Aſſembly. dag 

They are the men who, after having ſolicited thoſe addreſſes, 

thoſe incendiaty petitions, and thoſe inſolent deputations, diſavowed 
them, and hypocritically condemned them, when the Convention, 
irritated at this conduct, was going to proceed ſeverely againſt them: 
and wio carrying their perfidy ſtill farther, imputed them to their 

advyerlarks 


| out TWENTY-TWO of its members whom they feared the molt, and 


ning againſt the ariſtocrats. 
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adverſaries,® as they have always imputed to them the commolions, the 
pillages, and the burnings, which they themſelves adviſe or execute. 
I bey are the men who hare inceſſantly oppoſed the deerees for 
public education, becauſe they knew that the education of the people 
is the maſt powerful antidote again(} revolts, and famine z and above 
all, againſt the quackery of agitators ; and education is annihilated, 

They are the men who, for the perpetuation of their own power, 
finding it neceſſary to perpetuate diforders, have divided ſociety into 
two clafſes ; thoſe who have ſomething, and thoſe who have nothing, 
the Sans Culottes and the Men of property ; who have excited one 
of theſe claſſes againſt the other; who in order to ruin the latter 
claſs, wanted to have an army compoſed excluſively of perſons, al 
of the former claſs, and paid compulſorily by the Jatter, and this 


army bas been decreed. | 
They are the men who, in order to effect the diſſolution of the 


Convention, have endeavoured to divide it into two parties: white 
(ſetting aſide themſelves) the whole Convention has but one fpirit ; 
who have invented the diſtinction of a right hand fide and of a left 
hand fide ; and the denomination of appellants and non-appellants ; 
who have charged the opinions of the former as a crime, and a title 
for the reproach and hatred of the people; that opinion ſo politic, 
ſo ſalutary, fo honourable to the people; and who have never wy 
_ up againſt their adverſaries, addreſſes, poignards, and ſcaf- 
O ds, . 
They are the men who, not being able to ſucceed iff diffolving 
the Convention by this line of demarcation between the appellant 

and the non-appellants, have endeavoured to trench upon the com- 
plete and entire (tate of the national repreſentation, in pointing 


Joudly called for their expulſion ſometimes, and ſometimes for their 
murder; and the Aſſembly, after having declared the petition 
againſt theſe twenty - two proſcribed men to be calumnions, has 
ſuffered, has been forced to ſuffer, the commonalty, and many 
ſections of Paris, to ordain with ſtill more fory and inſolence the 
compulſory ſigoature of that petition! The Convention has ſuffered 
the vileſt means, and the molt illegal, to be employed to force the 
citizens to ſign. Would fuch outrages be ſtill unpeniſhed if the 
Convention was free, or if it enjoyed that power with which ſuch 
an aſſembly ought to be ſurrounded ? 

But is it poſſible to miſtake the end, the real end which tie anar- 
chifts propoſe to themſelves in their cruel eatneſtneſs againſt the 
twenty-two proſcribed perſons ? 

When Cromwell wiſhed to get the command of the long parlia- 
ment of England, in order to diſld]ve it afterwards, he ordered alſo 
an expulſion of all true —_ who could not endure either 
a king or an uſurper. Colonel Pride arreſted and impriſoned, by 


* Tranſlator.) The practice of the French revolutioniſts from the begin- 
Cromwell's 
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Cromwell's order, fixty of the firmeſt members; he drove away 
due hundred more, tad the remainder, devoted to the perfidious 
Cromwell, were in his hands, nothing but à machine for making 
necrtet, which he broke preſently after, as ſoon as the machine 

* of revolting 1 the work man who put it in motion. 
ell! this is Colonel Prides purge (as it was called at the time,) 
which they want to repeat in the Convention; becauſe the chiefs of 
the anarchiſts expect from it the fame effects; and becauſe they ſee 
that the diſſolution of the Convention would make room for the 

throne, which is preparing itſelf for an uſurper. 

If this conſtant object of domination and of the diſſolution of the 
Convention has been marked out by any events ; if there is any 
event which proves with the highe(t degree of evidence, on one fide, 
the wickedneſs and the power of rhe anarchiſts ; and on the other 
fide, the impotence and the abaſement of the Convention, it is the 
forced, the commanded impanity of the conſpiracy of the toth of 
March, the impunity of Marat, the impunity of the Commune and 
of certain ſections of Paris: in a word, the impunity of the chiefs 
of the Jacobins of Paris. 

Is there, in fact, one man of reſſection, who having brought to- 
* into one view all the circumſtances of that audaciovs con- 
piracy of the 1oth of March, who after reading and meditating on 
that eloquent, but too delicate diſcourſe of Vergniaud, and that 
pg publication of Lover, muſt not be convinced that the ex 

ence of that conſpiracy is phyſically demonſtrated ? Wich what 
art did they, two days before, bring on the queſtion of the perma- 
nency of the Convention! It offered ſo fine an opportunity to the 
aſſaſſins, to comprehend in a ſingle blow, in a ſingle night, in a ſingle 
maſſacre, alt the heads of alt the Republicans. ha 

With what art did they drefs out, in the cotours of patriotiſm 
the Revolutionary Tribunal; that inſfroment, created by the con- 

fpirators, either to deter the himpfe citizens who might otherwiſe 
attempt to oppoſe themſelves ro their fury, or perhaps ro deſtroy by 
the ſword of the law thoſe republican deputies, who might eſcape 
the dagger of the affaſtns! Ferocious men! they would ſurpaſs 
Cromwell himſelf in 3 for Cromwell impriſoned the mem- 
bers of parliament who diſpfeaſed him, but he did not aſſaſſinate 
them by means of the law. With what addrefs did they take care 
utterly to remove from their odious inſtirutiom all thoſe ſalutary 
forms, which are the protection of innocence! Fhey would not 
admit juries. They feared that they might perſuade themſeloes to 
entertain a good conſcience ; and as to the auarchiſts. conſcience is 
with them but à counter · revolutiouary word, The affembly, how- 
ever, refuſed to violare its principle. I hey obtained their end in 
another manner ;—they inſiſted that the jurors “ ſhould give their 


* If, indeed, they can be called jurors, whom the party accuſed can nei- 
ther choofe nor reject, and who are perpetual in that oſſice —it is, in 
truth, a commiſſion of judges. | 


reſpeclive 
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reſpective voices aloud in court Aloud in court! Men it war 
known that this tribunal too, would bade its galleries under the di- 
rection of the conſpirators Aloud in court! When it was known 
that this mode alone would have enabled the Convention to have choſen 
the wileft wretches for members o the jury ls it not ſaying to the 
jurymen, either you ſhall peri — 4 or you ſhall make them 
«« periſh whom we ſhall mark out to you?” Gaudet was not 
afraid to aſſert this in the roſtrum amid the bellowings of thoſe 
monſters. The aſſembly thought as Gaudet thought; it condemn- 
ed the. principle. So irreſiſtibſe was the influence of the conſpita- 
tors, that they made them d-cree over again, in contradiftion to all 
Principle, that the jurors ſhould be choſen by them, the Convention { 
withour doubt that the hatred which this tribunal ſhould heap 
upon its on head, might ultimately return back upon the Con- 
vention.“ a | 

The ſcrutiny at once deceived their hopes. Good men prevailed 
they were to compoſe this dreadful tribunal. Anarchy, in ns 
turn, trembled for the heads of its chiefs ;; anarchy was on the 
point of palſying this Revolutionary Tribunal; but the necetiity of 
giving the ſuffrage aloud in court 5 but the terror ſpread abroad by 
the pepple about the «iſaſhns, drove away the friends of juſtice and 
order, who had been juſt nominated, and they left their places to 


ſuch men. Would you appreciate their value ? Read the minutes 


of their proceedings; their interrogatories ; theit judgments — 
They make one's hair perfectly ſtand on end! Tes, il is a tribu- 
nal fi to make one regret the Baſtiles of Deſpotiſm, if it is an inſtitu- 
tion — for ripening and rapidly bringing back a counter - revolu- 
tion in favour of loyalty; it is alſo a tribunal as wht, in its 
forms, as abſurd, as partial in its proofs, as iniquitous in ſome of 
its judgments. | | 4 

it was by a ſimilar tribunal that the counter- revolution was haf- 
tened in England at the end of the laſt century. Tor the anarchiſts 


of that time, fearing alike the juries and the ordinary forms, decreed 


an high court of juſtice, which diſpatched the victims handed over 
to it, in a moſt militaty manner; which ſpread abroad a general 
contternation and indigaanon every where. Such was the tribunal 
which was in ſome meaſure of ſome ſervice ro Cromwell and after- 
wards to Charles the Second! Such was the tribunal ſo much exe- 
crated, as to make the people receive the expullion of the long par- 
liament with delight. | 

What enlightened Member of the Convention has not clearly ſeen 
the fatal couſequences of this inſtitution ? What member has not 
ſeen that it was the work of vengeatice and of ambition, eſpeciaily 


„ Tranſlator) The reader ought to take notice, that the French inſlitu- 
tpn of juries reſembles our's on/y in name, and it is formed upon afferent 
Principles, and in ſome particulars the very reverſe of duft. F 
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at the time when Robeſpierre and Lindet perfidiouſly ſwelled the 
liſt of crimes that were to be ſubject to its judgement ; doubtleſs in 
order that none of the bold writers who had combated their party 
ſhould eſcape their fury! What member did not revolt at the thirit 
of ſlaughter which ran through their cruelties planned in cold 
blood! Fury in the convulſions of the face, criminality in the eyes, 
arrogance in the tone of voice; is not this the picture of Kobeſpi- 
erte? The indignation was univerſal; but the conſpirators were 
abſolutely maſters, and ſilence became a matter of neceſſity. 

Did nor their deſpotiſm diſplay itſelf with ſtill more audacity in 
the nomination of commiſſioners, whom they ſent into many de- 

rtments among themſelves with an impudence beyond all belief ? 
Did they not violate all the uſual forms in the nominations? Did 
they not publicly exclude al} appellants as ſo many traitors ? and if 
they artfully ſlipped into their ſcandalous lift the names of reſpecta- 
ble men, who had no participation in their opinion, nor in their 
crimes, was it not done for the ſake of impoſing on the reſpectable 
part of the departments, and to give ſome authority and weight to 
their arbitrary and tyrannic deciſions ? Deciſions in which thoſe re- 
ſpectable men could have no inflyence, fince they were always in 
the minority in every commiſſion. | 

Ah! what was the object of theſe commiſſions ? The neceſlity of 
impoſing upon the departments in regard to the views of the con- 

iracy ; of irritating them againſt the deputies, the friends of or- 
— to juſtify the aſſaſſination of thoſe deputies. It was the ſame 
object, which had dictated the decree, by which the deputies were 
prohibited from writing journals. They hoped to exterminate or 
render thoſe inactive who remained under their power; they hop-d 
to frighten all the journal writers ont of the Convention.— A nar- 
row computation of little conſpirators | They knew not that a re- 
volution, at all times and in all places, brings out men of courage, 
who fear not to braye death, in order to reyeal the truth to the 

ople. ; | | | | 
42 every thing concurs to prove to an impartial man, that the 
conſpiracy of the ioth of March had been contrived by the anarch- 
iſts; that it had no other object, than to ſecure the government in 
their own hands by the maſſacre of the Republican deputies ; that 
the Revolutionary Tribunal was only inſtituted with a view to 
ſtrengthen their power by terror ; that the ſending, that the choice 
of the commiſſioners had no other object, than to get the depart- 
ments to approve of their domination : how can we explain the 
ſilence of the Convention upon a crime, whoſe objed was fo atroci- 
ous, the proof of which was in the hands of the Convention, and 
the authors of which publicly avowed themſelves ? How can we 
avoid concluding, that this ſilence was commanded by the men 
who ruled. the aſſembly, and who were themſelves dipped in the 
conſpiracy ; by thoſe who, after having propoſed it tothe Jacobins, 
came then coldly to watch over the execution of it, in the boſom 


-- 
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of the Convention; by thoſe who complained bitterly that their 
victims did not give themſelves up complaiſantly at the place of 
acnifice ; by thoſe, who after having ſhared the departments among 
themſelves, wanted alſo to ſhare the adminiſtration ? That admini- 
ſtration which they would have uſurped, had it not been for the 
courageous diſcqurie of L areveiliere Lepaux; bad it not been for 
the ſlcady reſiſtance of Bancal ! That adminiftration which the 
chiets of the conſpirators then affected to deſpiſe, becauſe even their 


own people had ſeen throngh- their ſecret ; that adminiſtration, 


Which they have ſince found the means to appropriate to themſelves 
under another form! or ambilious men twiſt and turn, but never 
abandon their object. In a word, what concluſion can be drawn 
from all theſe facts, but that the Convention is under the yoke of 
theſe very conſpirators ? | 

Has not the laſt triumph of Marat brought this truth to full 
proof? What! that man whoſe ſoul is all kneaded up of blood and 
dirt; that man, the diſgrace of the revolution, and of humanity, 
who polluticg the Convention by bis preſence, and degrading it 
every day by his exceſſes, has done more hurt to the eftabliſhment 
of the republic than all the foreign armies ; that man, whoſe unpu- 
niſhed crimes, with the maffacres of the 2d of September, have put 
back the uni perſal revolution of mankind for whole ages; that man, 
who waz cenvicted of having preached up royalty, the dictatorſhip, 
the abaſement of the Convention, the maſſacre of the deputies, and 
the counter revolution; that man has remained fix months un- 
puniſhed, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of all the departments, and 
for fix months has been daily inſulting the Convention. | 

At laſt this man, after a ſittiog of twenty-two hours, is decreed 
to be in a ſtate of accuſation, in Fae of the horrible imprecations of 
the banditti diſperſed thropgh the galleries, in ſpite of ninety-two 
deputies, who did not bluſh to ka his defence, and to ex- 
hauſt all their ſtratagems to fave him; he reſiſts the law; from his 
biding-place he braves the aſſembly, and they leaye him unpuniſh- 
ed! Jie fixes the day for his trial, preſents himſelf there with auda- 
city, ſurrounded by bis 6wn people, plays the part of an accuſer ra- 
ther than that of a er ſon accufeil—rather that of a judge than that 0 
an accuſer ; that of the ſupreme head of the Convention, and of the 
nation, than of a judge! Even there he traniples the decrees under 
bis feet, drags the Convention through the mire, and boafls of his 
crimes. 

And the tribunal, after a moſt blamcable farce, where they 
amuſe themſelves with my trial, inſtead of Marat's, after a ridicu- 
lovs interrogatory, after a panegyrie upon Marat, 83 by the 
Public arcajer ;, in a word, after having ſported with all forms, and 
even with the decree itſelf, this tribunal, jo a judgement an- 
nounced beforehand, acquit Marat; though before and after, 


cy condema cooks and coachmen to death, for holding. 


ariſtocratical 


ek 188 
ariftocratical and mohtarchical language: certainly very much to 
be condemned, which, without doubt, deſerved puniſhment, but 
which the law never intended to puniſh with death. 3 
And this man is carried in triumph into the midſt of the Con- 
vention itſelf, which he came ftill farther to outrage! He ap- 
For there as a conqueror ! and Danton called this day of mourn- 
ng for virtue and liberty, a beautiful day! Offelin demanded 
the inſertion of that ſcandalous judgment in the bulletin of the 
day! and the aſſembly (if we — always decorate with that 
name an hundred members, who, for the moſt part, were com- 
por of the protectors of Marat, or of thoſe protected by him, 
nd that afſembly) ſtood dumb, diſmayed, ſhutting their eyes 
upon the prevarication, the violation of the law, and the outra- 
ges done to the national repreſentation. NG ee 
I now put it to every man of candour, where is the ſupretii6 
| authority at this moment lodged ? Is it in the Convention, or in 
| the Revolutionary Tribunal? Is it in that tribunal, or in Marat? 
Is it in Marat, or in the factious band which protects him!) 
Oh ſhame! Oh grief! Marat above the Convention! What 
4 


enemy of France has not been intoxicated with this ſcandalous 
triumph? What republican has nat been wounded to the ſoul, 


X and has not deſpaired of liberty ? What man has not ſaid to him- 

; ſelf, no, the Convention is not free; were it free, it would not 

1 have ſuffered itſelf to have been diſhonoured by ſuch enormous 

4 crimes; were it free, it would have ſuſpended the court, and 

* brought the members of it to trial for having outraged juftice, + 

4 and the repreſentation of the ſovereignty ? 1 | 
| Is it not farther the ſad concluſion that muſt be drawn, when | 

d we bring to mind all the uſurpations of power, and all the viola- 

of tions of law, of which the municipality and the ſections of Paris | 

70 have been conſtantly rendering themſelves 1 ſince the 1oth 

"A of Auguſt, and which have always remained unpuniſhed ? For 

iis which of the laws is it that they carried into execution? 

h- When the late municipality is ſeen in the face of the 1 

la- aſſembly to arrogate the ſupreme power to itſelf, to caſhier the 

a- department, to give a name to the new one, chen to take away 

of all power of adlion from it; to refuſe all correſpondence with 

(4 


the miniſter” of the interior, to open a correſpondence with 
all the municipalities, to ſend about commiſſioners every where, 
bis in order to gather the whole nation-round about its car; to diſ- 

obey the decree which ordained the giving the public accounts, 
hey to diſobey the decree which ordered the election of a new munici- 


cu- pality, and even to force the afſembly to re- commit their decree: 
the When one ſees the ſections, participating in this delirium, give 
and cheir committees a right to arreſt the citizens, multiply theſe ar- 
by reſts to a frightful degree, make laws upon the 'mode of nomina- 
ter. 


( tion, and perſevere in ſpite ofthe decrees in the mode of election, 
ding. by a poll inſtead of a ballot: IR _— 
tical | When one ſees the new municipality follow the errors of the 
old one, in contempt of the Ry of the people, 9 — 

itle 


; C 9.9 
itſelf the right of expelling the members who diſpleafed. them; 
orce by a thouſand vexations the. mayor, whole principles were 
a reſtraint upon them, to give in his reſignation, and defer the 
organization of the public force, in ſpite of ten decrees, becauſe 
that force might in the end protect the execution of the law : 
When one ſees that municipality command the national repre- 
ſentation, to ſacrifice enormous and perpetual ſums of money, 
ſometimes to re-imburſe letters of Selle ſometimes for. the ſu 
1 of corn and bread, and ſometimes for the expence of the 
ice : | 
F When one ſees a fingle committee, in ſpite of the commune, 
the ſections, the Convention, refuſe to account for enormous ſums 
dilapidated, and the members of the committee not only remaining une 
funiſbed, but even fitting in the boſom of the Convention but daring 
even to accuſe the moft virtuous men: 3 
When one ſees this municipality, in ſpite of decrees, ſhut the 
barriers and the play-houſes at their pleaſure, forbid ſuch. or 
ſuch pieces, ſuch or ſuch Journals, order to their bar the deputies, 
nerals, and miniſters, enjoin them to diſmiſs certain ſubaltern 
unctionaries, and ſend inquiſitorial commiſſioners to their houſes 
to watch over the execution of their decrees :_ | 

When one ſees this municipality make laws upon the recruit- 
ing ſervice, upon the certificates of civiſm, changing at every 
moment the | of them, eſtabliſh them, annul them again, 
then allow them only to ſuch as had ſigned the petition againſt 
the twenty-two proſcribed deputies, or only to ſuch as had the 
approbation of the popular ſocieties, and thus by their own au- 
thority conſtitute theſe ſocieties in a corporate capacity. | 

When one ſees this municipality at length inſolently demand 
of the Convention, whether it is in a ſtate to preſerve the public 
| weal, openly avow the deſign of re-placing the Convention, de- 
clare itſelf in a ſtate of inſurrection againſt the Convention, en- 
courage the moſt atrocious calumnies againſt its members, in its 
own boſom form a central committee = all the municipalities, 
and call to its aſſiſtance troops from different departments: 

In ſeeing this chain of criminal acts, and the impunity of them, 
ſo much audacity on one ſide, and ſo much weakneſs on the other, 
it is impoſſible that the citizens of the departments, and that all 
foreigners, ſhould not conclude either that the national repreſentation 
lies in the commune of Paris, or that that commune is ſuperior to it, 
ſince the Convention is neither at liberty to make a decree againſt 
the committee, nor has power to enforce the execution of its 
own decrees. | FC 
What do I ſay ? No! it is not in the commonality of Paris 
that the exerciſe of the national ſovereignty reſides, It refides in 
a club, or rather in a ſcore of thoſe robbers who dire that club; who 
oblige all the authorities that are conftituted by the nations, to 
bead under them. R | 


Ie is there, it is in that club where the anarchiſts of the Con- 
vention dominecr. It is there that the decrees are f 
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which are to come upon them with the force of a command. It 
is there, that under the title of petitions or addreſſes, orders are 
fabricated which are intimated to them. It is in that warehouſe 
of calumny, that they every day diſorganize every thing, the 
miniſtry, the adminiſtrations, and the army. It is from . wa 
that the deputies, the miniſters, and the generals, are called up- 
on to make their appearance before them, and humbly bend the 
knee. It is there * they give in their accounts, that they make 
their anſwers to the denunciations againſt them. It is there 
they pay obedience to the decrees of the club, who expel or con- 
demn their ſubalterns. It is there that, occupied in accuſing the 
Girondins of governing every thing, and of — every thing, 
the leaders of the club, drawing to themſelves all authority, go- 
govern all, carry off all money, bargains, places, commiſſions, 
nominations to tribunals, &c. &c. bl a 

It is from thence, that the orders go to the revolutionary tri-  - 
bunal, to adjourn, to condemn, or -acquit: It is there that the 
accuſer of this tribunal complains that blood'is not ſhed in ſuffici- 
ent abundance. It is there that the jurymen of this tribunal pro- 
miſe very ſoon to bring to the ſcaffold the heads of thoſe * 


ties who are enemies to the Jacobins. It is there that they 


. make it a ſport to trample the decrees under foot; to out- 


rage the Convention, whofe appellant deputies they make it a 
int of conſcience to encourage themſelves in poignarding. It 
is there, that to engage the mob to maſſacres, they corrupt the 
morality of the peo 1. they preach up the neceſſity of levelling 
all fortunes and al ons, and to carry every were the ſeythe 
of equality. It is from thence that originate the numberleſs 
writings which tend to ſow the ſame principles, the ſame hatred, 
the ſame ſeditions in the departments. It is from thence that the 
emiſſaries, who go about preaching the war of the Sans Culottes 
againſt the — property, &c. &c. are commiſſioned and paid. 
Every day, every night, are witneſſes of theſe atrocious enter- 
priſes. Every night the ſpirit of the y_ is irritated, and ex- 
aſperated againft the 'Convention. Every night men go to bed 
with rage in their hearts, ſwearing to exterminate.the enemies of 
the — Upon their return to their homes, in their family, 
in their warehouſe, in their ſections, the fimple and credulous 
artiſan communieates to every thing around him the contagion' 
with which he is himſelf infected. It is thus that the public 
ſpirit is ſucceſſively poiſoned, and that the ſeditious heat them- 
lves upon daily calumnies. ; 
Yet Pale any man who has ſtudied the baſis of republics, can 
it exiſt at the fide of ſo active a focus of conſpirators, who com- 
municate with thoſe of the municipality of ſections, and other 
clubs of the empire? Can there exift a Convention free and 1n- 
dependent, a government and juſtice ? 
Gaudet has ſaid, if two hundred counter-revolutionifts were 
* to preach the ſame maxims in a club, at the fide of the Con- 
vention, they would all ſoon perilh upon the ſcaffold.” —_ 
| D 2 ve 


. 
have names to do here? The crime is the ſame, and chat of the 
Jacobins of Paris remains unpuniſhed. ho 
For in a word, who among them preaching up murder or pil- 
lage, or carrying them into execution, has been denounced, and 


handed over to the Tribunal? Who among them, openly conſpir- 
ing againſt the Convention, has been brought to the ſcaffold ? 
What do I ſay ? Which among them has any one dared to arreſt ?, 
No! Inviolability is no longer a privilege of the national r̃epre · 


ſentation. It is the qualification of that band of robbers who- 


violate this principle every day. Their image reſembles the head 
of Meduſa; it petrifies every thing. One trembles at the idea of 
purſuing a robber, who decorates himſelf with the name of Ja- 
cobin. It is almoſt an act of courage to be preſent at the denun - 
ciations againſt them, but they ſoon fall into the duſt of the com- 
mittees, | | 

Yes, I declare, from the deep conviction of my ſoul, that has 
long as there exiſts no power able to reprefs the crimes of the 
leaders of the Jacobins, there can exiſt no Convention, no Go- 
vernment, All the powers are neceſſarily with the Club. There, 
is the legiſlative body; or rather there is the body above the law 


above all the conſtituted authorities. There is the abſolute pow, 


er of France. | ; 
have ſhewn that the club of the anarchiſts was the ſovereign 


of the Convention. Since the 10th of Auguſt it is ſo of che mi- 


niſters,—Follow me upon this new ſcene. | 

I ſpeak not to you of Danton. Danton was the creature of 
thoſe factious men; He could not but ſacrifice every thing to them, 

But I will ſpeak to you of Roland—not that Roland was ſub- 
dued by the anarchiſts; he made head againſt them, even at the 
moment when with ſovereign power they diſpoſed of poignards; 
but his diſmiſſion, but the filence of the Convention, who * 
to have paid a ſolemn homage to his courage, to his immenſe la- 
bours, and to his irreproachable probity; but the abandonment 
of all nature,. which ought to have been ſo ſenſible towards that; 
virtuous man; but the-perſecutions, and humiliations, with 
which they ſtill drench him; but thoſe inſulting ſeals put with 
ſuch brutality on his goods, by a ſtupid deputy; but that 
perfidious citation before that bloody tribunal, “ before which, 
many of the jurymen boaſted ſoon to bring down his head; 
but that impunity of the falſe witneſſes who denounced him, and 


calumniators who accuſed him; but the impoſſibility that he lies 


under (after four months, and after ten letters,) of obtaining any 
report upon his accounts, in which to the laſt penny every thing 
is rigorouſly, juſtified ; but the impoſſibility of obtaining even 
the right ſo natural of going to breathe the country air; but in 
a word, that ſecret ſhivering which made almoſt every individual 
dread the ſuſpicion of being his friend, or even ſimply his relati- 
on.“ Do not all theſe facts bear witneſs to the exceſſive power 
| * Tranflater.] This man made his eſcape. His wife was murdered by the 
revolutionary tribunal. Soon after he laid violent hands upon himſelf. Thus 
perithed one of the principal actors in tlie revolutionary rebellion, | 
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29 
of his enemies, and the deſpotie empire that they exerciſed over 
the Convention Over the Convention, forced to ſacrifice vir- 
tue itſelf, and every day to hear the repetition of inyeRtives againſt 
that venenabls;old man! . coo „ t et ewe bÞih 

His enemies never ceaſe to tell us, that the departments are 
rn ws ; -_ 2 are 2 —— — — 3 which 

E preached; that the opinion o c | 
en 5 >> NN es ny 

Direct the opinion of the public! Senſeleſs people! You know 
not then what the public opinion is, how it is formed! You 
know not then chat it is the reſult of the public conſcience, that 
no power, an enemy to morality and to juſtice, can for any length 
of time give it its direction. That it governs itſelf but by the 
eternal notions of juſt and unjuſt; but by the compariſon of facts, 
of opinions, of diſcuſſions, of facts that the cabinet is filent upon; 
that it governs itſelf upon the ſentiment of enlightened men. You 
know then, that if public opinion can be for a moment abuſed, 
and go aſtray, its error endures not long; becauſe the error is 
ſoon reſiſted; becauſe public opinion in a free government knows 
no paſſion, that is able Ice ength of tame to keep up an error. 

Public opinion admired the Jacobins of Paris in 1792, be- 
cauſe ſhe ſaw in them only the enemies of deſpotiſm, of ariſto- 
cracy, and of feuillantiſm. The opinion of the public aban- 
doned them, from about the end of 1792 and in 1793; becauſe 
ſhe ſaw in them — but the blind inſtruments of faction, 
which aimed to govern France, to level property, and of courſe 
to overturn the republican form of government. It is thus we 
explain the inexplicable dearth of the Jacobin journals from 
that date, and the abandonment of their cauſe by all patriot 
journaliſts, who had ſo vigorouſly defended them till then.“ 

A miniſter direct public opinion! But have they ſquandered 
more money than Montmorin and Deleſſart, to royalize and feuil- 
lantize France? What millions have been laviſhed, and upon 
writers who were not without addreſs ! | 

Well! has the public opinion been perverted ? No ! Feuil- 
lantiſm has had its faction; but the public opinion has conti- 
nued ſound : and the univerſal congratulations upon the victory 
of the* 10th of Auguſt have proved it. And Roland would 
have done more in three months than other miniſters would 
haye done in three years. Roland would with thirty thouſand 
livres have done what Montmorin and Delefiart would not have 
done with millions. If theſe principles had obtained ſo many 

: * partiſans, - 

+ Tranſlator.) The ſentence following in the original is ſo obſcure, that I 
have not attempted to tranſlate. it. The author himſelf, by breaking it ſhort, 
choſe, perhaps, rather to hint his meaning than to bring it. out fully. He cer- 
tainly did not mean to ſay, that. the Convention really did believe the charges 
againſt his friend Roland. —The' paſſage runs thus :—** La Convention qu'on 
pourroit accuſer de croire interieurement a un de ces griefs qu'on a tant rebat- 
tu contre Roland, grief qui n'eſt pas diſhpe, qu'il faut detruire enfin,” 

here is little loſt by its omiſſion. LS! | 3 

Tragſlator.] They have, however, triumphed. 


2 
partiſans, if they had obtained the ſuffrage of almoſt all France, 
they would have been indebted for it to Truth alone, and not to 
money, and not to ſuppoſed hired journals. For he preached up 
hatred to thoſe who had committed the maſſacres, — all France 
execrated thoſe who had been guilty of them. He preached up 
reſpect to che law, and all France knows that without that re- 
ſpect no Republic can exiſt. Roland preached truth with 
energy and conſtancy. That was his ſecret, chat was his ſyſtem 
of corruption, which he employed with the journaliſts, not one 
of whom was hired by him. For the Patriot Journalifts had 
too much pride to receive money, and Roland had too. much 
virtue to pay any. 

Roland is no more!“ The journals have not changed their 
principles. Who then continues their pay? All the treaſures 
are at the diſpoſal of the men they attack. = 


* 


Certainly one might find among the anarchiſts, ſome, who, 
whether they touch foreign funds, whether they enriched them- 
ſelves by pillage, or by other culpable means, have ſquandered 
money to make proſelytes to anarchy, and to pervert the public 
opinion f. Have they ſucceeded? No! In ſpite of all the ef- 
forts of that hundred commiſſioners from the Mountain diſperſed 
through the departments, in ſpite of the circulated notes public 


and 


* Tranflator.] Roland, he meant to ſay, had abſconded ; for he had not 
then, nor till long after, killed himfelf. 

+ On a view of the immenſe ſums expended by the anarchiſts, it is often 

aſked, where is the ſource of their wealth ? Our aſtoniſhment ought to ceaſe, 
in my op. nion, when we recolle& the dilapidations of the comite de ſurveillance, 
the lucrative bargains which were made by Pache, the mayor of Paris, in fa- 
your of his friends; the deficit of his accounts; the mill. ons given to the mu- 
nicipality of Paris, no application of which appears; and the ſecret funds 
granted to the executive council. 
Mat ] will any one venture to affirm, that the inconceivable robbery of the crown 
jexvels has not its ſhare in feeding this perennial ſpring of corruption? I obſerve, 
that TAuriot had rawnn into lus hands the management of that bufineſs : that 
he purſued it with a ſingular earneſtneſs; that he afterwards configned it to 
oblivion ; that Fabre d' Eglantine revived it in three months after, and without 
any apparent motive; that he revived it at a time when the facts were forgot- 
ten; when Roland appeared to be abandoned; when thoſe whem he protected 
were ruined by ſupporting him; when the faction prefſed Reflour to make a 
depoſition againſt him, at a time when they prefſed Beauvoir, Kolly and his 
_ wife, who were their priſoners, to make a depoſition againſt this ſame Roland; 
when they employed careſſes, promiſes, menaces, to obtain thus depoſition, 
which, joined to that of the falſe witneſs Gauthier, might have put Roland's 
head in danger ! I obſerve, that this infinuation of Fabre was made the day 
before the ſetting fire to the Hall of Fuftice. - A fire which their emiſſaries 
raiſed a cry upon againſt the Rolandins, as having been the cauſe of it, in 
order to make away with the teſtimonies that were on record in the inquiry 
into the robbery. 

It is the conſtant manceuvre of the anarchiſts to accuſe their adverſaries of 
having laid ſchemcs tor ſcd. tion, maſſacre, and robbery:— Return them their 
lean, and you never will be guilty of calumny againſt them. 

Tranſlator.) With all the author's earneſtneſs to clear his friend Roland of 
this foul robbery and breach of truſt, his friend is by no means acquitted in 
public opinion.—Nor docs his own character eſcape from cenſure : as far as 
can be judged from pamphlets, (which are however certainly not to be admitted 
as proofs,) the public voice ſeems to ſuppoſe, that Briſſot ſhared dhe guilt' of 
Roland in this ſoul tranſaction. 
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and private; in ſpite of the journals and placards, the public opi- 
nion remained attached to order, becauſe public opinion is in- 
corruptible ; becauſe ſhe conſiders not the Mountain, and that 
ſhe neither does nor can ſee any thing but the truth under a free 
government. . 

I return to the miniſters, who, fince I muſt be plain, have 
been, and are rather the miniſters of the Jacobins of Paris than 
thoſe of the nation, and I put Garat at the head of theſe en- 
ſlaved miniſters. Garat, whole pacific character, and whoſe 
opinions, laid down in his journal (during the conſtituent aſſem- 
bly) made the friends of order hope, that under his adminiſtra- 
tion, the law would at laſt be reſpected. What has he done? 
Scarce was he inſtalled, when he openly ſhewed his complaiſance 
for the anarchiſts in a perplexed memoir upon the maſſacres of 
the 2d of September; a memoir in which he falſely paints thoſe 
maſſacres as the conſequence of the revolution of the 10th of 
Auguſt ;* in which he abſolves, he even honours the criminal 


authors. 


A decree expels the Bourbons; and Garat, when the law it- 
ſelf forbad him to give an opinion, pays his court to the factious 
partiſans of Orleans, by a turn of phraſe which diſcovered his 
oppoſition to that decree. 

he law ordered him to proſecute the incendiary writers, and 


he was ſilent. 


The law orders him to proſecute thoſe who had perpetrated 
the. maſſacres of the 2d of September, and a culpable faint- 
heartedneſs characteriſes that proſecution. Yet he was not ig- 
norant, he, a member of the council, was not ignorant, that if 
there was any thing that could reconcile foreign nations to us, 
it was the rigorous proſecution of thoſe maſſacres. I know he 
will cite to me certain letters written to the public accuſer, and 
ſome depoſitions that were collected. But it is by no means, 
by ſuch apiſh tricks, that a debt ſacred to humanity and the 


revolution is to be acquitted. 


I know, too, that he will quote to me his fear of expoſing 
virtuous men, even Petion, in that proceſs. Falſe and perfi- 
dious managements ! Petion could not be expoſed but by that 
wickedneſe, which would make the inactivity it had condemned 
him to, acrime in him. Petion would have got out of that abſurd 
accuſation in triumph. Petion and his friends proudly rejected 
all managements on that head. Let us ſpeak out—Garat's real 


object was to wreſt from that proſecution, other men who ſtood 


charged in the proceedings, Robeſpierre, Danton, and Marat. 
Accordingly we muſt attribute the ſaſpenſion of that procedure 
to their influence. 

What 


' ® Tranſlatir.] No impartial man can with Monſ. Briſſot deny, that all the 
ſpbſequent maſſacres were the conſequence of the firſt maſſacre of the 10th of 
Auguſt, which was planned and executed by Briffot and his friends ; nor will 
any man, but the authors of ſuch acts, affet to make diſtinctions between the 


fame crime perpetrated at different tines. 


— 
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Wir did Girat do befides to find out the watkvrs of ths 


pllage on the 26th of February, and to bring them to puniſh- 
ment? Where are the proſecutions which he has ordered? Has 
he even evet given in his account of them, although many decrees 
have ordered him to do ſo? 8 
- The conſpiracy of the 10th of March breaks out. What did 
he do to prevent it? He, who if he could not precifely fix the 
place for the fitting of the committee of inſurrection, knew at 
aſt by a ' multitude of reports and proofs, that a formidable 
conſpiracy was on foot againſt the lives of many deputies 
againſt the liberty and ſafety of the whole Convention! and 
en that conſpiracy had been diſcovered, what miſerable ſo- 
iſms did he not employ, to perſuade the Convention, and all 


France, that it was nothing but a chimera; that the committee of 
inſurrection was a fable; when at the ſame time the journals of 


the Jacobivs announced to all the world, that the plot was actu- 
ally on foot in the very heart of their ſociety : at the very time 


that even the guilty avowed themſelves. No! never was a con- 


- ares more evidently proved; never had any conſpiracy a more 
ightful object in view; and yet the miniſter of juſtice treated 
— an indifference which became the real guilt of an accom - 
plice. 2 

Garat endeavoured to palliate his inertneſs by his pacific inten- 
tions, by his deſign. of bringing the parties together, and by that 


* 


means preſerving the public weal. 


I am willing to believe, that he was guided only by that mo- 
tive. Iam willing even to pard6n Garat the outrage he did to 


good men, whoſe irreproachable character he is obliged to eſ- 


tee, in putting them upon the footing of weak men whom he 
deſpiſes, and of profligates whom he deteſts. But when he ſaw 
the impoſſibility of being able to eſtabliſh a durable peace be- 
tween virtue and crime; when he ſaw that the anarchiſts perpe- 
tually ſported with their promiſes, and their ſchemes of reconci- 
liation, which were never followed by any thing but abortive 
conſpiracies ? when he ſaw'that the true republicans labour only 
for two points, proviſionary order and conſtitution ; when he 
aw that the anarchiſts would admit neither order nor conſtitution, 
and though the ſafety of the republic depended on both: Could 
he have balanced between the two parties ? Ought he not then 
to have exerted his adminiftration in all its rigour? And if he 
had not the courage to do this; if the ſwards which they ſome- 
times threatened him with, terrified his fluctuating imagination 
ought he not to have renounced. his place, and have abandone 
it to ſome citizen who might have had firmneſs enough to make 
head againſt the factious? | 8 
Inſtead of following that line which the public good preſcrib- 
ed to him, Garat quitted the adininiſtration of juſtice; but it 
was to exchange it for another place, the load of which was heas 
| vier. 
Franſator.] This is the conſpiracy which afterwards produced the revolu- 
tion of the 31ſt of ſt May. | 
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vier. And what has he done in this new miniftry, which th 
had already found too vaſt for Roland, and which nevertheleſs 
Garat alone had the direction of for fix weeks, with the adnij- 
niſtration of juſtice; which, from its extent, they found tco well 
adapted ro favour the deſpotiſm of a fingle man, and which ne- 
vertheleſs they no longer choſe to divide, when Roland was not 
the poſſeffor of it? This thoroughly proves, that party princi- 
tes lean more to perſons than things, What, I ſay, did Garat 
0? Always devoted to the will of the anarchiſts, he fhut his eyes 
5 the crimes of the adminiſtrative body, which they influene- 
e!. For has he annulled any of the ſeditious delibrations of the 
commune of Paris, and of its turbulent ſections? No, he bent 
the knee before them, to obtain a certificate of civiſm. Did he 
denounce that department which rung the alarm bell upon the 
queſtion of ſubſiſtence? Did he denounce that formation of the 
army which the anarchiſts had commanded in the department of 
* Bouches du Rhone, and which at preſent may ferve to ſuppreſs 
their projects? Did he proſecute the dilapidators of the month of 
September, who never intended to give in their accounts; all the 
proofs of which were ſent him by the commune of Paris on the 
18th of February? Did he annul, or denounce that judgment of 
the department of the Indre and the Loire, which violated the li- 
berty of the preſs, in permitting them to ſtop the circulation of 
this or that journal? &c. Garat carried into the interior admi- 
niſtration the ſame weakneſs, the ſame inertneſs, the ſame art of 
the ſophiſt to juſtify exceſs, and to difpenſe with the puniſhmeng 
of criminals. To what then muſt this · conduct be attributed? 
To a want of ſpirit; that is to ſay, to a want of that vigorous 
determination of a man reſolved to die rather than to deviate from 
his principles; to that fear, which always offers incenſe to reign- 
ing power, He who dares not brave tyrants, he who has careſſ- 
ed the feuillants, muſt flatter the anarchiſts. ; 
What does it coſt to a man of ſenſibility to judge ſo harſhly 
of one of his fellow citizens, with whom that ſweet fraternity 
which exiſts amongſt men of letters, that kind of new ſenſe, that 
new language, which is well underſtood by philoſophers only, 
ought to unite him ? | ; 1 "gk | 
Ho hard it is to be under the neceſſity of tearing a miniſter 
to pieces, who, as a private man, as a writer, merits eſteem! To 
ſpeak ill, may be an enjoyment to a calumniator by profeſſion'; 
it is a puniſhment to good men who would wiſh to be em- 
ployed in praiſes only, who would wiſh to ſee all men hap- 
py and virtuous. But this ſeverity becomes a duty. To be 
filent would be treaſon. Ir is thus, I know (LI have but too much 


experience of it) that a man brings burning coals on his own 


head. But what is true republicanilm, if it is not a perpetual 
facrifice of our own intereſt, and our on taſte, to the public weal? 

And ſuch is ſtill the painful ſentiment, which afflifts me in rug- 
ning over the adnyniftration of Pache and Monge. 

The purity of the principles which they profeſſed raiſed them 
to be miniſters; and fear ſoon made them the flaves of the auars 
chiſts. Frightened at the power of the Jacobins, at their eager- 
nels to denounce all minzkers, and the facility with which the 
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public and the Convention received them, they ſoon arran 
themſelves on the fide of thoſe; who, almoſt always with ſucceſs, 
wielded the poignards of calumny. SN oy 3 
That lazy abandoning of Nn wanted juſtification. They 
have ſaid, they have repeated it, that it was the cauſe of the people ; 
that the people muſt be ſupported. Thus they diſhonoured the 
fair name of the people, to inveſt with it an handful of ignorant 
or wicked men, who roared out in the roſtrums, or among the 
mobs. The atrocities, the threats of aſſaſſination, the cries of 
cannibals, were the ordinary enjoyment of this people. The 
have juſtified them; they have gone the length of regretting wi 
the Pruſſian Cloots, that they had not ſufficiently ſeptemberiſed they 


Have had the baſeneſs, as I may ſay, to deify Marat 5 and to glory in 


following his party. FF "oſt 
Such is the exceſs of madneſs or hypocriſy to which the peo- 


1 have been carried by fear. They are become cannibals through fear, 


t is in this ſketch you are to recognize Pache. No, I can never con- 
ſole myſelf for having for ſome time given ſome ſhare of my eſteem 
to that man; for having ſo long kept back thoſe attacks which 
would have deſtroyed him in public opinion and in the Conven- 
fion, from ſome of my friends who had better penetrated his 
real ſentiments than I had. I ſhall never conſole myſelf for the 


Mare I had in the elevation of that man, who is the greateſt cheat 


of all the anarchiſts, if he is not the greateſt fool or the greateſt 


coward amongſt them; of this man, whoſe reputation was 


by Roland; of this man, who, as the reward of that ſervice, 
would have given up the head of his benefactor to his bloody ene- 
mies; of this man, who, through complaiſance to the factious, 
diſorganiſed all our armies; and who for them, diſparaged, and 
outraged the Convention, in protecting the ſeditious decrees of 
Ever attentive tò the orders of the dema who governed 
the multitude, Pache received their orders with ſubmiſſion, His 
officers were Killed by thoſe only whom they protected: the places 
in the army, and the interior, were only polſeſſed by thoſe who 
call themſelves Sans Culottes. The murderers of September had 
every where the preference; all the bargains were for their ad- 
vantage: thence proceeded that enormous dilapidation of all the 
departments of the war. Pache diſtributed the funds to the rey 
tures of thoſe who commanded the roſtrum ; and they had the ſe- 
cret of conſtantly abſolving Packe to the Convention. Four or 
five hundred millions were Taid out under that voracious miniſter. 
Where are the accounts, which the Convention had ordered to 
be given in every fifteen days? Thoſe accounts which the miniſter 
was bound to give in upon quitting 8 ©. Bour- 
* nonville, on entering upon his adminiſtration, and after hav- 
ing examined the ſtate of the expences, has declared that there 
« was a ſum of 160 millions, [about ſix millions berhing] of the 
te expenditure, of which chere appeared no pariiculars. Cambon 
WE that it was impoſſible to 

© bring the expenditure of that department to light; that a 


Cambon, 


© ſpunge muſt be drawn over if. (I copy his very words ;) and 
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Cambon, who has ſhewn ſo much rancour to get a decree againſt 
thoſe miſerable little. Wang and to proſecute thoſe obſcure 


contractors, Cambon has ſhut his eyes upon the frightful expen- 
ditures of Pache. He bas kept, in regard to him, a profound. 
filence, while, in concert with the party under whoſe banners he 
continues to ſerve, he never ceaſed to declaim againſt Roland, 

ho has given in hjs account elear tothe laſt farthing; and while C 
þ irreproachable Roland is treated almoſt ag a criminal, Pache 
has not accounted for an hundred millions which he has touched; 
Pache holds the firſt place at Paris, and they give new millions 
to his diſpoſal? What is then this confuſion of all ideas? What 
is this ſecret magic which coyers the guilty by puniſhing the in- 
nocent ?—lLt is - protection of the anarchiſts., 

Yes, if Roland had committed the thaouſandth part of all that, 
with which Pache is to be reproached, Raland would be no more ; 
and Pache ſleeps in tranquillity. He fleeps, after having palfied 
and difor niſed our forces, and occaſioned our ion diſaſ- 
ters! Do 1 ſay, he ſleeps? He wakes; but it is that he may pre- 
2 over a municipality, where they give in their accounts by 

tening to ſhed blood. | nay * 
Run over the accqunts that have been preſented to you by the 
commiſſaries of different armies; you will eyery where ſee through 
the whole adminiſtration of Pache, that is to ſay, the miniſtry of 
the anarchiſts, that he has been the principal cauſe gf all our ca- 
lamitiey, You will ſee every where, at the Pyrenees, at the Alps, 
on the Rhine, upon the Moſelle, in Belgium, a perfet concert 
of complaints upon the dearth of cloaths, of arms, of ammu- 
nition, of wall; uk although the Convention had decreed im- 
menſe ſums for all theſe articles; although the ridiculous Haſ- 


ſenfrats, who, with his five millions of plebeian generals, is fit, 


company for. the madman who talked of 1200 departments, diſ- 
pare to all comers ſuperb ftatements in which our armigs were 
lwimming in abundance. | . 

. * You will ſee the proviſiong every where paid for two or three 
e times over, warehouſes hired at an exceſſive price, battalions, 
* though reduced to a third or a fixth, ſtill paid for at their full 
compliment.“ And why? Becauſe the el for the 
markets and the warehouſes, the commiſfaries for the war, and 


the clerks in all the offices, were all the creatures of the anar- 


chiſts; all proſited from the diſorder; all enriched themſelves un- 
der the cover of their maſquerade of rough ſtern virtue, and their 
continually Theeing and Thouing each other. ö 

Such, too, is the taliſman which governs the offices of the ma- 
rine. It is there more than eyen any where elſe, that they have 


condemned themſelves to a complete inaQtivity ; and the hiſtory and 


the cauſes of that ĩnactivity deſerved to be examined to the bottom. 

From the month of October, the poffibility of a war with the 
waritime powers was foreſeen. The diplomatic committee, and 
that of the general defence, had forewarned Monge; they had 


ut conſiderable ſums into his diſpoſal; he had promiſed to keep 


imſelf well provided on all the coaſts; to have the ſhips and fri- 


gates all repaired ; he had r thirty ſhips of the 
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. Jine for the month of April; he had promiſed above. go ſhips of 
the line to be ready to = to ſea for the month of July; he had 
promiſed to cover the ſea with frigates, and to prote& out com- 
merce; he had promiſed to ſend ſuccour to St. vallngs, and to 
a 


Martinique: an expreſs law of the month of October 
ed him to do all this. Behold what he has done! In the. month 


of March all our privateers are deſtroy ed by the Engliſh in the 


channel; and the miniſter at that periodconfeſſed to the committee 
that he had not a ſingle advice- boat to protect them. And yet 
this very miniſter, who had not a ſingle advice - boat at his diſpo- 


ſal in the month of March, had in an imprudent and culpable 
circular leiter, publiſhed in the beginning of the month of Janua- 


ry, of which Pitt well knew how to take his advantage to ſtir up the 
people of England againſt us, this min iſter had, I ſay, threaten- 


et England to throw fifty thouſand liberty caps into her very bo- 


ſom. In the month of April our trading veſſels were taken by 


Engliſh frigates at the very mouths of our rivers; our ſhips could 


not go into the Mediterranean without danger; and yet we had 
a flcet there of 15 ſhips of the line. ; | 
What is become then of that fleet which threatened Sardinia 
and all the Levant? How came it. that Monge has not even yet 
accuſed the authors of that ination to which that fleet was con- 


demned for ſome months? How comes it that he has not brought 


this conſpiracy to light, by which the arms of France were 1 
Honoured at Cagliari. 

How will he juſtify himſelf for not having ſent any competent 
ſuccour to the Eaſt Indies? For not having Stewart our colo- 
nies at the period of December, when the war with England was 
apparent? How will he juſtify himſelf for having deferted his ſend- 


ing a fleet to Martinico, when a decree had ordered him to do o? 


How will he juſtify himſelf for having in the month of March or- 


dered the frigates diſpatched for Martinique to cruize in the chan- 


nel at the ſeaſon of the equinox, which occafioned on one hand 
the failure of that expedition; which, on the other hand, expoſed 
that fleet to periſh, and actually did force it to return to port? 


And during all theſe delays, England, ** who did not begin to arm 
*« till three months after us, ſent Admiral Gardiner with ſeven , 


ſhips of the line and a number of frigates to the Welt Indies, and 
that fleet made itſelf maſter of the-richeſt ſhips of our colonies. 
Is there then nothing here worſe than folly or than negligence Þ 
Has not the perfidy of ſome diſguiſed counter · revoluntidniſts in 
the direction of the marine offices, viſibly rendered our maritime 
forces incapable of activity, and deceived the ſpirit of thoſe Re- 
publicans who flattered themſelves with the * of ſeeing revived 
thoſe times of the Engliſh republic, where che celebrated Blake 


rendered their flag reſpected, made kings tremble on their thrones, 


beat the Dutch fleets, ruined their commerce, and kept the colo- 
nies in their Duty? | 

This is what an active, enlightened, enterpriſing minifter of 
the marine would have done; one who would have troubled him- 
ſelf with no other anſwers to the Jacobins, than grand enter- 


priſes and briliant victories. OY | « 
But to what then muſt this incredible inertneſs in the depart - 


ment of the marine be attributed ? Is it owing to the incapacity 
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of Monge alone, an incapacity that he has himſelf twenty times 
confeſſed, and which became a crime when he obſtinately per- 
ſevered to continue miniſter at a crifis ſo perilous. 

It is to be attributed to theſe leaders of the Jacobins, who 
directed Monge by means of their creatures placed under him in 
his office; it Is to be attributed to thoſe leaders who, for a long 
time had declared that they would have nothing to do with an 
offenſive war, which they oppoſed every where in order to force 
us to renounce it; to thoſe leaders who, knowingly or ignorantly 
were the inſtruments of foreign powers, who were intereſted to 
make our forces incapable of adivity, and whoſe agents, whe- 
ther by bribing, or by flatteting their vanity, led thoſe leaders to 
that ſyſtem; to thoſe leaders who, ſpeculating for themſelves, or 
for their creatures upon the jobs in- the marine, filled them with 
negligence or with roguery; to thoſe leaders who dictated their 
own choice, commanded them to drive away all well informed 
men, who infeſted the offices, the ports, the arſenals, with the 
men whom they protected, whoſe, ignorance ſhackled the pro- 
greſs of the navy, or whoſe wickedneſs obſtructed it intentionally, 

We muſt farther attribute this inertneſs of the marine to thoſe 
white people of the colonies, ariſtocrats or independents, who, 
coaleſcing with the chiefs of the Jacobins, had uſurped a great 
influence in the marine offices, and at their own pleaſure retarded 
the operations with regard to the colonies, or made them ſtand 
totally ftill, in order to favour their independence, or their inva- 
ſion by foreigners. | | | 1 2660 

We muſt finally attribute it to Perigni, who in every thing 
directed Monge ; whom Monge was ftubbornly reſolved to pre- 
ſerve as his intimate, although the committee of general . l 
had denounced that man to — as an ariſtocrat in diſguiſe, un- 
der the form of Sans Culoterie, as an ex- noble, the ſon of a 
colonift, intereſted in the independence of the colonies. 
Theſe are che cauſes of the inertneſs of the miniſter of the 


marine; an inertneſs which has ruined. our privateers, ruined our 


commerce, ruined and humiliated. France in all the ſeas; an in- 
ertneſs which. muſt in the end ive us of all proviſions, and 
of all the primary articles which foreigners furniſh. 

You who, to keep your places, or — dread of denunci- 
ations againſt you, careſs the factious, whoſe nullity you deſpiſe 
in your hearts, whoſe crimes you are acquainted with; yo1 
names. I da not ſet down, but ho. are nevertheleſs the flaves of thoſe 
Profligates ; I hold your ſecret in my hands ; you ſhall not eſcape 
from inflexible erity, even though you ſhould not yourſelves 
ſtand the witneſſes of your own ignominy “. 

| Republicans! It is not the habit, but the foul which makes 
the republican; It is the inflexible man, who purſues crime 
even in the moment of its triumph, in the very midſt of its 
poignards; who tramples its favours under his feet. Cato pierced 
his boſom rather than receive a favour from an uſurper, who would 
have felt himſelf honoured by being his friend. Cato was as 

, 4 m 

* Tranſlator.) This may be among the Cauſes which ſhortencd 

the trial of the author betore the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
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much ſuperior to the Lilliputian' creatures of theſe times, as ge; 
nius can be to ſtupidity.— This is the republiſan!n! 


Il am ſatisfied that I have fully proved that the anarchiſts under 


the name of the Jacobins of Paris, of the municipality and of 
the ſections, have governed, and do govern the Convention, tha 
executive power, and all the adminiſtrations, and conſequently 
that they goverii the whole empire. | 
It remains for me to prove, that the ſyſtem of the anarchiſts 
is the principal cauſe of all the evils that we ſuffer, whether in- 
ternal or external. What in truth, are the calamities which 
ai& us internally ? > I OY N Ws 
* The multiplicity ofe erimes. That OY 1s produced by im- 
punity; the im unity by the inactivity o 
chiſts protect this impunity; they ftrike all the tribunals with a 
palſy, either by the fear they excite, or by denunciations and 
gecufations of ariftatracy, xp. 
The repeated acts of violence from every quarter againſt 
property and perſonal ſafety.“ ee 
| "he anarchiſts of Paris give every day the example; and their 
immediate emiſſaries, and their emiſſaries decorated with the 
title of commiſſaries of the Convention, every where preach up 
this violation of the rights of man. What do I fay ? They 
practiſe that violation every where. For what town has not been 
witneſs to theſe outrages? What town has not been witneſs of 
theſe violations? What town has not been in mourning on ca- 
count of them? What town has not ſeen its beſt citizens thrown 
into irons ? In what town have not theſe- a narchiſts formed com- 


mittees of ſuperintendence, and revolutionary committees, who, 
under pretext of ſtriking at ariſtocrats, ſtrike at good patriots, Be- 
cauſe they are zealous for order, and for the reſpect due to property: a 

f the 


© The dearneſe of bread—it is produced by the ſcarcity © 
markets, and the want of che circulation of grain. What is it 
produces this ſolitude in the markets? "What ftops this circula- 
tion? The eternal de:lamations of the dnarchiffs 

of property, or againſt merchants, whom they mark out by the 


name of monopaliz4r ; the' eternal petitions of ignorant nien who 
call for a rate upon grain. The labouting man fears he ſhall be 


plundered, or have his throat cut, and leaves his ricks untouched. 
" The deficit of the public contirbutions.— Many. individuals pay 


nothing, becauſe the law has no force; and the law has no force, 
becauſe the anarchiſts take away all force from it; many diſ- 


tricts of departments pay nothing; becauſe the example of Pa- 
ris, and of Bouches du- Rhone is {educing ; becauſe they fear no- 
thing; neither the miniſters, nor the council, who dare not 
break the adminiftrators; nor the Convention, which is obliged 
to ſhut its eyes upon theſe acts of federaliſm ; betauſe, in ſhort, 
the aſſignments given for this or that occaſion, annihilate the 
return of the revenue to the center of the contributions. 
The diſcredit of ag.. They are diſcredited becauſe they 
are too numerous; and they are tod numerous, on one hand, 
becauſe the expenditure is exceſſive and uncontrouled; on the 


aher hand, becauſe the ſale of the national goods is gps, 


* 


the tribunals; the anar- 


s againft men 
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and that the ſale of the s of the emigrants is nothing; The 
"influence of the abr an = this double effet- It 15 ſub- 
ſtantiallyß che anarchiſts who order, direct, and controul all 
ſac expenditures; and on the other fide, acquiſitions are no 
longer made, when men of property are inceſſantly deſtined 
to the ſword of robbers, —— when the deſpotiſms of anar- 1 
chy cauſes an apprehenſion of the return of the antient deſpotiſm. 
The failure of the adminitrations-almoſt throughout. — The avar- | 
chiſts alone occaſion it, by crying out, and by making others who 
are their truſty friends in the clubs, cry out too; againſt all ad- 
miniſtrators, even in the popular ones. From the moment that 
a man is in any adminiſtration he becomes odious to the 
anarchiſts; he ſeems culpable; he is denounced. It is the way 
to curry favour by adulation - to that multitude whoſe morals 
they have corrupted, and which delights in nothing but deſtruction. 
The pally of the adminiſtrations is alſo owing to thoſe acts 

of arbitrary authority exerciſed in almoſt all the departments 
by the commiſſaries of the anarchiſts, over the adminiſtratofg, 
ho will not participate in their reſpect for pillage and maſſacre. 
Theſe acts of deſpotiſm have remained unpuniſhed; and then for- 
ſooth they expect the adminiſtrators will put the laws in execution! 
| Confider the department which have been able to chain down f 
the fury of theſe et men. . Conſider for example the de- 4 
| 
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"partment of the Gironde. Order has prevailed. The people BY 
ave always been ſubmiſlive to the law ; although they paid as 11 
high as ten ſols a pound for their bread, numerous battalions ' 
well diſciplined have been ſent to the armies againſt the rebels, 
The public contributions have always been well paid. It is that 
in that department they have baniſhed the preachers of an Agra- 
rian lawz it is that in that department the citizens have bricked 
up the doors of that club, where they teach the ſanguinary docs 
trines which are every day preached by the Jacobins of Paris. 
Ta ſhort, it is, that there, & adminiſtrators, men of integrity, 
'of underſtanding, and of courage, have braved both the poignardy 
of calumny, and the menaces of the commiſſaries, who are at 
the orders of the Jacobins *, | 
The troubles of Þ Eure, de POrne, c. — Theſe have been occa- 
fioned by the preachings againſt the rich, againſt monopoliſers, 
by the ſeditious ſermons upon the neceſſity of ſetting a rate on I! 
grain, and all proviſions, by force of arms. Ii 
Troubles of Orleans, —Thus town has from the beginning of 
the revolution lived in the enjoyment of a tranquility which has 
not been affected by the troubles excited by the ſcarcity of corn 
in other places, although this was a corn country; becauſe the I/ 
people were made to underſtand the ſubject; becauſe the work- - Bl 
men in the manufaQtories, the moſt numerous claſs of people in 1 
that town, found a certain ſubſiſtence; becauſe the ſacrifices 
from men at their eaſe were conſiderable, This harmony be- 
tween the poor and the rich was not among the, principles of 
anarchy : and one of thoſe men, employed to diſſeminate thoſe 
4 | privexplens 
» Tranſlator. ] The reader will obſerve, that for this rebellion againſt the 
 Jacobins, the people of Bourdeaux have been moſt ſeverely punithed, and this 
rich commercial city put under the guardianſhip of the Sans Culottes.. 


— 
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principles; one of thoſe men, in whom order ereates deſpairs 
whoſe only object is trouble, beſtirred himſelf to break that 
happy concord, and laboured to excite the Sans Culottes againft 
men of property. An accidental wrangle 9 a few Llows 
upon him, and there is that grand conſpiracy which has occaſi- 
oned a perfectly innocent town * to be declared in a Rate of re- 
bellion. The commiſſaries, fay they, muſt be ſurrounded with 
reſpet. Eh! that they could firft ſurround them with virtues ; 
and that oppreſſed town ſtill groans under a more tyrannic yoke 
than that of Algiers or of Conſtantinople ! That town has expe- 
rienced rcfinements of cruelty ſuch as Tiberius would not have 

permitted himſelf to be guilty of. EA , 
The troubles of La V endee—They are owing to the arifto- 
cracy; but nothing has been of more ſervice to them, than the 
diſorders and the ſyſtem of anarchy. For what has more con- 
tributed to excite the fanaticiſm of the country people towards 
their prieſts, and their worſhip, © than the cruelties conſtantly 
4 ordained by the anarchiſts againſt the refractory prieſts ?” 
What has more contributed to render the republican form of go- 
vernment ſhocking to all men of property, and all men who hye 
by their induftry, and who want repoſe, than the preachings 
againſt property and peace? Who has nominated that ſtupid mi- 
nlſter of war, the commiſſaries employed to repreſs thoſe troubles, 
and thoſe generals who are incapable of concerting a good plan 
for hemming in the rebels ? Was it not the anarchifts ? Are nat 
they the men who have palſied the executive council: who have 
1 it under the guardianſhip of the committee of public 
afety, which they have made up at their own pleaſure; of that 
committee, which allowed itſelf to be impoſed upon by idle tales, 
and which never adopted efficacious meaſures ? In ſhort, who 
commanded that ſanguinary law by which every rebel, taken in 
mrms, is on the inſtant condemned to death? a law, which ſtrikes 
the peaſant who has gone aſtray, and who was forced, indeed, 
by his former lord to make himſelf the affociate of his crimes; a 
law, the effect of which ſoon turned upon our own troops, fince 
the rebels have not failed to make repriſals; a law, the re- action 
of which has been ftill more fatal to our recruiting; as it would 
have been more wiſe, more political, to have condemned none 
but the chiefs to death! In making the law general, they fa- 
voured the counter-revolution; to have made it particular, by 
affecting the chiefs only, they would have divided thoſe chiets 
from the good people, whom they had led aſtray. How eaſy 
100 might it have been, to have brought back or to have reduced 
thoſe people, under an active and ſpirited miniftry, under a wiſe 

and reſpected Convention, with ihe every where 8 
he 
®* The wives, the children of the unhappy priſoners reſorted to the houſes 
of the deputies; who amuſed themſelves with their miſery ; they obliged theſe 

le to drink, to dance, 

You ſhall find nothing like this in the hiſtory of Tiberius. 

Shall I cite the crimes of the commiſſaries of Lyons, Rovere, Bazire, and 
Legendre ; their inſolent pride, the impudence of their anſwers, their nu- 
—— — — — — j of RIES SLE 

1 ator. cruelty of Brifſot's faction 
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"The Heaſen of Dumourier and the ther General officers I was 
ſenſible of the ambition, of the immorality of Dumourier, and 
of his total indifference to the cauſe of liberty. He never was 
ſincerely inclined to a republic ; he wiſhed for a monarchy, tem- 
pered by democratic forms, becauſe that fort of government is 
more ſuitable to men of great talents, joined with ſtrong paſſions. 
It is obſerved, that even in the caſe of virtue itſelf joined with great 


talents,” uniform virtue dyes not fix the people, but the man of, the 


pureſt intentions, who has. beft ſerved his country, is under the re- 
publican. form expoſed to ſevallow the hemlock draught. What ought 


they to hope, then, ſay they to themſelves, who have talents only, 


and are void of virtue? But I will not be afraid to ſay it, the ca- 
jumnies which followed Dumourier, even in his triumphs, the ſpi- 
rit of diſorganization with which the anarchiſts had iufected his ar- 
my, were the cauſe that precipitated his treaſon, and conſequent- 
ly precipitated our misfortunes, | 

ic the Convention do not ſoon paſs a law to put a ſtop to this 
corroſive fyſtem of calumny, which faſtens itſelf on every thing 
which is great and virtuous; ſhe will ſoon find neither generals of 
experience at the head of her armies, nor men of underſtanding 
in the guidance of her adminiſtrations. There. is no furer way, 
not only of condemning honeft men to ſolitude, but of even mul- 
tiplying deſerters and traitors, than theſe eternal denunciations of 


* imaginary treaſons, invented at pleaſure: How can it be ĩmagin- 
ed, that generals who have filed their ſunctions with fidelity, 


who every day expoſe their lives in battle, ſhould not feel indig- 
nation at ſeeing themſelves marked out by the moſt worthleſs 


wretches as villains; in feeing all their actions, every diſcourſe of - 


theirs, all their plans, miſrepreſented by calumuy, and their vic- 
tories themſelves denounced as treafons ? At ſeeing theſe calum- 
nies greedily gathered up by the multitude, heard without indig- 
nation by the Convention, often followed even by ſufpenſions, with 
orders to appear at the bar, and followed even by'decrees? Muſt 
not the blood of. a general boil in his veins in reading ſuch a de- 
cree, eſpeoially when he recollects the coldneſs with which juſti- 
fientions are heard; with what cruelty they cavil upon certain 
miſerable pretended proofs; with what favour they receive as 


truths, ſometimes the dreams, ſometimes the treacherous report 


of a tliſcontented ſoldier ; in a word, at ſeeing the facility with 
which ſuſpeQed generals are transferred to the Abbaye? To the 


Abbiye!--The very name of which place, in recalling to me- 


mory that dreadful day of the ad of September, muſt freeze the 
heart of the boldeſt and moſt virtuous man. Citizens! anarchy 
has already made Anitus's and Cleon's ſhoot up among us. But 
where is Socrates, where is Phocion? Are they not ſlifled at their 
birth? A republic ſtands on bad ground, where, at its very be- 
ginning, the chances of a man's ſucceſs, are all in favour. of crime 
and againſt virtue. a: | 

U paſs now to our exterior calamities, and I ſhall prove them 
an the ſame evidence, that they BY all owing to the nmr = 
| | 9 
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do not plece the war with Auſtria in this claſs; here we had 
no choice, it was forced upon us, we were outraged and threaten- 
ed. We were under a neceſſity of beginning that war, that we 
might enſure ſucceſs in it. That war promiſed the moſt happy 
ſucceſs; the fall of the houſe of Auftria, the liberty of the Low . 
Countries, ought to have been the infallible conſequence of it, if 
our leaders had poſſeſſed the prudence to avoid a maritime war. 

But wat with England. with Holland, and with Spain, bas 
changed the face of affairs, and it has ſtopped the courſe of our 
victories. Then what has occaſioned this laſt war? There are 
three cauſes of it: KC 

1ſt. The abſurd and ĩmpolitic decree of the 19th of November, 
whick very juſtly excited uneaſineſs in foreign cabinets; a decree 
which men of knowledge oppoſed in vain; a decree brought to 
nothing by the anarchiſts themſelves,. who had puſhed it on with 
rage: it was brought to nothing after a fatal experience; but this 
was done too late, ſince the miſchief had already been produced. 

2d. The maſſacres of the ſecond of September, the impunity 
of which, commanded by the anarchiſts, has alienated from us 
all the neutral nations. | 

zd. The death of Louis. 

I have already ſaid it, and I will never ceaſe to repeat it, ſince 
they do not ceaſe to attribute the war with England to me, though 
I employed all my endeavours to avoid it; thoſe maſſacres, and 
that condemnation to death, have moſt of all contributed to that 
war. Hear my proofs, which are not to be ſuſpeQed. 

I was in England at the time, ſays Thomas Payne; in a work 
upon the point of being publiſhed, juſt at the time of the maſſa- 
cres on the 2d and 3d of September. | 

Before that unhappy event, the principles of the French revo- 
lution were making a rapid progreſs; ſcarcely was the fatal news 
of theſe maſſacres arrived, but a general change was apparent in 
the public opinion; all the friends of France were in mourning, 
every man feared to meet his friend: the enemies of the revoluti- 
on triumphed, and made every place ring with anathemas 
and cries of horror againſt France, and theſe cries diſtracted every 
heart. Thus, all France, the whole revolution ſuffered by the 
profligacy of a few individuals. In vain was it ſaid that thoſe 
who periſhed were guilty perſons; the anſwer was, that a priſon 
was as ſacred as an altar, and that he who could violate a prifon, 
was Capable of betraying his eountry. * | 

Interrogate all the ſtrangers, interrogate our ambaſſadors at fo- 
reign courts, Chauvelin, . they will tell you what an 
unhappy ſenſation that death made upon the minds of all men, 
while it was utterly uſeleſs as to adding the leaſt ſtrength to the 
re public. : 

Fox ſaid to an Engliſhman, a friend to our principles and to our 
revolution Let them be prevented from paſſing that ſentence of 
death, and I will be anſwerable to you that there will be no war, 
that the oppoſition will prevail, that the nation will be with rh ; 

the 


\ 


„ 


the enemies of France in the cabinet of St. James's want only 

that death to bring about a declaration of war. 

Read, in ſhort, the numerous writings, the Gazettes which 
have appeared ſince that time in England, in Germany, in Italy, 
in Switzerland. We are every where painted as cannibals; we 
are deteſted every where, and that hatred has been worth armies 

and treaſures to the kings coaleſced againſt us. 

I have ſaid it in the roſtrum before the Convention, if you vote 
the death of the tyrant, without conſulting the nation, you muſt 
the next day votę a war againſt England, againſt Holland, againſt 
Spain, who will not only make war upon you, but who will find 
their ad vantuge in the ufe they will make of the fanaticiſm of 
their people, which this death will occaſion. 

Tbey would not believe me; and the death of Lquis was 
ſcarcely known in -foreign nations but our ambaſſadors were af- 
fronted and ignominioufly driven away. 'This outrage was either 
to be ſubmitted to or to be reſented, Out anſwer was a declara- 
tion of war, . tal} 

Who, then, has been the author of this war? The anarchiſts 
only; and yet they make it a crime in us! It is anarchy which 
has brought all Europe on our backs; it is ana rehy which has 
alienated every nation from us, which has been the eauſe of all 
the reverſes of fortune we have ſuffered; and the anarchiſts have 
the infamy to impute that reverſe of our fortunes to men who have 
laboured to put a ſtop to thoſe extravagancies, and to prevent 
thoſe misfortunes. 

If, however, after having for no rational purpoſe brought all 
Europe upon our back, they had manifeſted that ſpirit which is 
becoming of twenty-five millions of republicans, inhabiting a 
country the moſt fertile in reſources; if, inflead of limiting them- 
ſelves to an ignominious defence, they had conceived, and executed 
ſome of thyſe great expeditions which brought all the kings of the 
Earth proſtrate before the Romans: | > 

What a noble career would then have opened itſelf before our 

es! 

At the Pyrenees, Spain offered to us only mountains that 
r - of dts + 3g 4s co 

At a diſtance, and beyond our ſeas, the Spaniſh eſtabliſhments 
are inhabited by a numerous people; who roar while they bite. 
the curb, who wait only for a deliverer. 

Louiſiana is a country to which we owe great*reparation on 
account of the cowardice with which we there ſacrificed our 

brethren. | | 
in the Weſt Indies, the Engliſh colonies which it was ſo eaſy 
to have turned topſy-turvy, ſimply in — the finiſhing 
ſtroke, to the purification of the government of our own colo- 
nies; a meaſure which is not even underſtood by this council. 


* Tranſlator.) The reader is acquainted with the liceuee of the Jacobin 
ſtyle, and the injurious and indecent manner in which they treat all other 
natigns, Some of his ſcurrilities are ſuppreſſed. 10 

2 


SZ 


In the Eaſt Indies it would, perhaps, be difficult to conquer 
the Dutch colonies ; it would be perfectly eaſy to reſtore them 
to liberty. 

In Indoſtan, a prince overcome in battle but not ſubdued g 
terrible, like Mithridates, even in his defeats, even in the ſeaſon 
of his repoſe ; a prince whoſe implacable hatred againſt the 
Engliſh waits only a ſeaſon, when ſome aſſiſtanee may enable 
him to attack the Engliſh power afreſh; and the thread by which 
the power of England has its hold in India is ſo lender. 

In Europe, Ruſlia and Auſtria might have been humbled by 
the Port; Poland might have been preſerved by the Port; and 
your Mediterranean fleet, at that time ſplendid, could eaſily 
have perſuaded the Sultan; it could alone, if they had not been 
ſtupidly obſlinate in loſing it on the rocks of Sardinia, have 
changed the face of the war in Europe. , 

Ireland, whoſe movements towards liberty we were bound to 
encourage. 0 

England is a country on which we might eaſily enough have 
retaliated the terrors which ſhe has at times excited among us, 
by imaginary projects of invaſion. * 

Throughout the whole commerce of our enemies, great ad- 
vantages were offered to us for its deſtruction, without fear of 
a dangerous return of ſimilar evils upon our own commerce. 

Such are the great ideas which ought to have been entertained, 
which ought to have been executed, fence the determination was 
made to brave all Europe. Such were the projets that men, long 
familiar with the nature of republicaniſm, and the great effects of 
which it was capable, propoſed to the committee of general de- 
fence, propoſed by thoſe men whom they accuſe of having been 
the occaſion of declaring the war, and of not having carried 
it on in a grand ſtyle, when their oppoſers exerted themſelves for 
the deſtruction of all their. means, or at leaſt for rendering them 
all impotent. Richelieu, Louvois, Alberoni, had conceived 
ſimilar projects; and they were men who could carry their pro- 
jects into execution, only by a few thouſand ſatellites ; here the 
whole nation is in action, to carry her plans into execution. 

But where were theſe meaſures to be ſound ? In our courage, 
in our love of liberty, in the reſources of our foil, Queſtioners, 


ft with narrow minds, read the hiſtory of the revolution of Hol- 
land, and of the long parliament in England: behold the pro- 
1 figies which have characteriſed thoſe intereſting epochs.“ Has 
4 England even been maſter of ſuch formidable fleets as thoſe _ | 


i which under Blake and Penn fought with Ruyter and 'Tromp? . | 
! It was, however, three or four millions of men who bravely 


f 
j decided in favour of liberty. Here are twenty five millions in 


i arms, 
* Tranſlator.) NI. Briſſot had hut, to look to the naval hiſtory of the laſt «= 


naval war, or to the one before it, to have found the Engliſh navy. more r 
formidable and more ſuccefsful than in the time when he ſuppoſes her to 


have been at her higheſt glory. 
1 And 
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And theſe twenty-five millions found themſelves even in the 
month of January laſt, poſſeſſed of ſufficiently eſucacious means, 
and with more money than all the foreign powers; even more 
than England, proud as ſhe is of her riches. The French have 
a — — of reſources, ſuch as no nation in the world has ever 


poſſe 
bled itſelf, could order but have been eſtabliſhed, for all was con- 


tained in our plan; but they even coaleſced themſelves with the 
anarchiſts, who ruined all our reſources by diſorder, in hopes 
of reigning by their aſſiſtance. : 
I had laid open theſe reſources in my two reports upon En- 
land. Kerſaint had alſo proved them before me, and an event 
Ko proved the fact better than we did. Ihe Spaniards entered 
the country; the frontier was deſerted; the alarm bell was 
rung in the ſcuth; and above forty thouſand men ſprung out 
of the earth in an inſtant, uniting themſelves together at Per- 


pignan. "Theſe are the miracles of liberty. 


No, never did the Executive Council—What do I ſay? No, 
never did men who decreed the committee in order to cripple © 


it, and who crippled it in order to govern in its tead—No, 
never did theſe creatures of mediocrity riſe to a conception of 
the ſtrength of the French nation, nor of the effects of liberty. 
It was with Jabour that they ſkimmed along the ground ; they 
were not ſenſible that the defenſive excites no electricity: that 
the offenſive only could exalt a people who are impetuous, like 
the French; they ſaw not, that to form men into a great na- 
tion, vaſt ideas, great objects, ſublime and difficult deſigns, 
were indiſpenſable, 

One only fear ſeemed to me conſtantly to poſſeſs the chuncil, 
which was not under the guardianſhip of free republicans, of 
whom the committee of general defence had been at firſt com- 


poſed, but who were fallen under the iron rod of their enemies. 


The council ſtcod in dread of the denunciations, and of the 
calumnies of the Jacobins ; they dreaded decrees of accuſa- 
tion, if ſucceſs did not accompany their projects. This is the 
idea that froze the imagination, and e the mental facul- 
ties of every one of them. Here is the ſole cauſe of all our 
misfortunes, of all our humiliations. It is all owing to the 
murderous influence of the calumniating anarchiſts; they ſtifle 
all the plans which would have made us triumph over our ene- 
mies abroad, and would have eflabliſhed our liberty every where. 
That influence has reduced us to ſhut ourſelves up within our 
proper limits, and we have ſtill to fear, farther humiliations and 
defeats. 


® Tranſlator.] No people but the preſent French tyranny could perhaps 
revail on themſelves to boaſt of public riches, raiſed by the perſect annihi- 
ation of all private property. Liberty and property are terms never ſepa- 
rated in the public expreſſion of Engliſh happineſs. When men have once 
Joſt the idea of private property, it is impollible that the idea of liberty can 

de preſerved to them, Yb; 
| Thus 
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ed before; *® a maſs which would doubtleſsly have dou- 
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Thus the Spaniards with whom we might have been before- 
hand on their own ground; (for from the month of November, 
the miniſter Pache had been charged to form a cohfiderable 
army at the Pyrenees, and to provide it with every thing, which 
was not done even in the month of March.) Theſe Spaniards, 
I ſay, had the preſumption to ſtain the land of liberty, and 
attack us within our very walls; and in their frigates, protected 
through that port paſſage ® where the tri-colour flap onght to 
fly ; their frigates intercept our trade ſhips even in the view of 
our harbours, | | 

Thus we could, we ought to make the Spaniards, the En- 
glich, the Dutch, tremble for their colonies; and it is we who 
are to tremble for our own, And if theſe very ſame republicans, 
whom calumnies ceaſe not to accuſe, had not by a decree con- 
cerning the men of colour, acquired twenty thouſand native de- 
fenders of St. Domingo, where would that ifland have been, 
which was abandoned by the miniſter ? Thus we could have 
ruined the commerce of our enemies by our numerous priva- 
teers, and theſe privateers of ours are deſtroyed in a few days, 
whereas the rich galleons of Spain enter quietly into their own 
ports. F | 
Thus we might diſturb England by exciting fermentation in 
her boſom, in Ireland which is jealous, in Scotland which is 
diſcontented ; inſtead of this, it is England which with ſucceſs 
excites and favours rebellion among curlelves. R's 

Thus it was in our power to ſtraiten the ſubſiſtence of our 
enemies by laying waſte their commerce, and exciting commo- 
tions among them through the ſcarcity and dearneſs of provi- 
ſions; whereas it is we who are threatened with this ſcarcity by 
the unſkilfulneſs of thoſe men, who, after having forced us to 
declare war, have inceſſantly ſhackled all the meaſures of the 
republicans, and who have, and who ſtill will have, the infa- 
mous cruelty to accuſe them to the people for that ſcarcity 
which they themſelves occaſioned, . 

. Ir» ſhort, we, who ſhould no longer know any barrier except the 
Rhine ; we have been obliged to abandon the fields in which we, 
were victorious, and thoſe brothers to whom we have given 
liberty. | 

That evacuation of Belgium which has tarniſhed the Juſtre of 
our arms, and obliged the liberty of Europe to loſe ground, is 
fill the product of anarchy. This event which holds ſo great 
© aplace in otir hiſtory deſerves to be fathomed. - 

Three ſorts of anarchy have ruined our affairs in Belgium. 

The anarchy of the adminiſtration of Pache, which has 
completely diſorganized the ſupply of our armies ; which by 
that diſorganization reduced the army of Dumourier to ſtop in 
the middle of its conqueſts ; which ſtruck it motionleſs through 
the months of November and December; which hindered it 


* Tranſiater.] I do not know whether the author means St, Sebaſtian's, 


or cha: other port. . c 
rom 


6:03 


from Jviaing Bournonville and Caſtine, and from forcing the 
Pruſſians and Auſtrians to repaſs the, Rhine, and afterwards 


from putting themſelves in a condition to invade Holland ſooner 


than they did, | 

To this firſt ſtate of miniſterial anarchy, it is neceſſary to 
join that other anarchy which diſorganiſed the troops, and 
occaſioned their habits of pillage ; and laſtly, that anarchy 
which created the revolutionary power, and forced the union to 
France of the countries we had invaded, before things were 
ripe for ſuch a meaſure. 


Who could, however, doubt the frightful evils that were 


occaſioned in our armies by that doctrine of anarchy. which un- 
der the ſhadow of equality of right, would eltablith equality of 
fat? This is univerſal equality, the ſcourge of ſociety, as the 
other is the ſupport of ſociety. An anarchical doctrine which 
would level all things, talents, and ignorance, virtues and 
vices, places, uſages, and ſervices; a doctrine which begot 
that fatal project of organizing the army, preſented by Du 
Bois de Crance, to which it will be indebted for a compleat 
diſorganiſation. V 


Mark the date of the preſentation of the ſyſtem of this equa- | 


lity of fact, entire equality. It had been projected and decreed 
even at the very opening of the Dutch campaign. If any pro- 
ject could encourage the want of diſcipline in the ſoldiers, any 
ſcheme could diſguſt and baniſh good officers, and throw alt 


things into confuſion at the moment when order alone could 


give victory, it is this project in truth ſo ſtubbornly defended by 
the anarchilts, and tranſplanted into their ordinary tactic. 


How could they expect that there ſhould exiſt any diſcipline, 


any ſubordination, when even in the camp they permit motions, 
cenſures, and dentinciations of officers, and of generals? Does 
not ſuch a diſorder deſtroy all the reſpe& that is due to ſuperiors, 
and all the mutual confidence without which ſucceſs cannot be 
hoped for? For the ſpirit of diſtruſt makes the ſoldier ſuſpicious, 
and intimidates the general. The firſt diſcerns treaſon in every 
danger; the ſecond, always placed between the neceſſity of con- 
queſt, and the image of the ſcaffold,. dares not raiſe himſelf to 
bold conception, and thoſe heights of courage which eleQrify an 
army and enſure victory. Turenne, in our time, would have 
carried his head to the ſcaffold ; for he was ſometimes beat: but 
the reaſon why he more frequently conquered was, that his diſ- 
cipline was ſevere: it was, that his ſoldiers confiding in his talears, 
never muttered diſcontent inſtead af fighting. Without recipro- 
cal confidence between the ſoldier and the general, there can be 
no army, no victory, eſpecially in a free government. 

Is it not to the ſame ſyſtem of anarchy, of equalization, and 
want of ſubordination, which has been recommended in ſome 
clubs, and defended even in the Convention, that we owe the pil- 
lages, the murders, the enormities of all kinds which it was dif- 
ficult for the officers to put a ſtop to, from the general ſpirit of 
iaſubordmation; exceſſes which have rendered the French name 
a odidus 
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odious to the Belgians? Again, is it not to this ſyſtem of anarchy 
and of robbery, that we are indebted for the invention of the re- 
wolutionary power, which has fo juſtly aggravated the hatred of 
the Belgians againſt France?! 2 
What did enlightened republicans think before the 1oth of 
Auguſt, men who wiſhed for liberty, nat only for their own country 
But for all Europe ? They believed that- they could generally eftablifh 
it, by exciting the governed againſt the gowernors, in letting the per 
ple fee the facility and the advantages of ſuch inſurrections. 6 
But how can the people be led to that point? By the example 
of good government eftabliſhed among us; by the example of 
order; by the care of ſpreading nothing but moral ideas among 
them; to reſpect their properties and their rights; to reſpect 
their prejudices, even when we combat them; by difintereſted- 
neſs in defending the prople, by a zeal to extend the ſpirit of li- 
berty amongſt them. | 
'* This ſyſtem was at firſt followed.“ Excellent pamphlets from 
1 the pen of Condorcet prepared the people for liberty ; the 1oth 
of Auguſt, the republican decrees, the battle of Valmy, the re- 
treat of the Pruſſiuns, the victory of Jemappe, all ſpoke in favour 
of France; all was rapidly deſtroyed by the revolutionary power . 
Without doubt, good intentions made the majority of the.afſem-. 
ll; bly adopt it; they would plant the tree of liberty in a foreign 
4 : ſoil, under the thade of a people already free. To the eyes of - 
i the people of Belgium it ſeenied but the maſk of a newefvreign 


1 tyranny. This opinion was erroneous; I will ſuppoſe it ſo for a 
„ moment; but ſtill this opinion of Belgium deſerved to be conſi- 
. dered. In general we have always conſidered our own opinions, 
F and our own intentions, rather than the people whoſe cauſe we 
defend. We have given thoſe people a will; that is to ſay, we have 
U more than ever alienated them from liberty. A 

1 How could the Belgie people believe themſelves free, ſince 
we exerciſe, for them, and over them, the rights of ſovereignty ; 
when, without conſulting them, we ſuppreſs all in a maſs their 
* ancient uſages, their abuſes, their prejudices, thoſe claſſes of ſo- 
3 ciety which without doubt are contrary to the ſpirit of liberty, 
7 but the utility of whoſe deſtruction was not as yet proved to 


1 - them? How could they believe themſelves free, and ſovereign, 
1 when we made them take ſuch an oath as we thought fit, as a 
* teſt to give them the right of voting? How could they believe 
; themſelves free, when openly. deſpiſing their religious worſhip, 


which religious worſhip that ſuperſtitious people valued beyond 
their liberty, beyond even their life ; when we proſcribed their 
| prieſts ; when we baniſhed them from their aſſemblies, where they 
# were in the practice of ſeeing them govern ; when we ſeized their 
1 revenues, their domains, and riches, to the profit of the nation; 
* when we carricd to the very cenſer thoſe hands which they re- 
4 garded as profane? Doubtleſs theſe operations were founded on 


Fragſlator.] The moſt ſeditious libels upon all governments, in order 
to excite inſurrection in Spain, Holland, and other countries. 


principles z 


(- 41, ) 
principles ; but thoſe principles ought to have had the conſent of 


the Belgians, before they were carried into practice, otherwile . 


they neceſſarily became our moſt cruel enemies. EY 

' Arrived ourſelves at the laſt bounds of liberty and equality, 
8 under our feet all human ſuperſtitions, (after, how- 
ever, a fo 
raiſe to the ſame eminence, men, ſtrangers even to the firſt ele- 
mentary principles of liberty, and plunged for fifteen hundred 


years in ignorance and ſuperſtition; we wiſhed to farce men to ; 


ſee, when a thick cataract covered their eyes; even before we 
had removed that eataract, we would force men to ſee, whoſe 
dulneſs of character had raiſed a miſt before their eyes, and be- 
fore that character was altered. 

Do you believe that the doctrine which now prevails in France 
would have found many partiſans among us in 1789 No; a 
revolution in ideas, and in prejudices, is not made with that 
rapidity3 it moves gradually; it does not eſcalade. 


Philoſophy does not inſpire by violence, nor by ſeduction, nor | 


is it the ſword that begets the love of liberty. 

| Joſeph the Second alſo borrowed the language of philoſophy 
when he wiſhed to ſuppreſs the monks in Belgium, and. to ſeize 
upon their revenues. There was ſeen on him a maſk only of 
philoſophy, covering the hideous countenance of a greedy deſ- 
pot, and the people ran to arms. Nothing better than another 
kind of deſpotiſm has been ſeen in the revolutionary power, 

We have ſeen in the commiſſioners of the National Conven- 
tion, nothing but pro-conſuls, working the mine of Belgium 
for the profit of the French nation; ſeeking to conquer it for 
the ſovereign of Paris; either to aggrandize his empire, or to 
ſhare the burdens of 'the debts, and furniſh a rich prize to the 
robbers who domineered in France, © 


.* Tranſlutor.] It may not be amiſs once for all to remark on the ſtyle of 
all the philoſophical politicians of France, Without any diſtinction in their 
ſeveral ſects and parties, they agree jn treating all nations who will not con- 
form their government, laws, manners, and religion, to the new Freuch 
faſhion, as an berd of aver. They confider the content with which men 
live under thoſe governments as ſtupidity, and all attachment to religion, 

as the cffe of the graſſeſt ignorance. 

The people of the Netherlands, by their conſtitution, are as much enti- 
tled to be called free, as any ration upon earth. The Auſtrian government 
(until ſome wild attempts the emperor Joſeph made on the French princi- 
- but which have been ſince abandoned by the court of Vienna,) has 


remarkably mild. No people were more at their eaſe than the Flemiſh - 


ſubjeRs, particularly the lower claſſes. It is curious. to hear this great ocu- 
liſt talk of couching the cataract by which the Netherlands were blinded, and 
Nindered from ſeeing, in its proper colours, the beautiful viſion of the French 
Republic, which he has himſelf painted with ſo maſterly an hand. That pec - 
ple muſt needs be dull, blind, and, brutalized by fifteen hundred years of 
ſuperſtition, (the time elapſed ſince the introduction of Chriſtianity amongit 
them,) who could prefer their former ſtate to the preſent flate of France ! 
The reader will remark, that the only difference between Briſſot and his 
adverſaries, is in the wode of bringing other nations into the pale of the 
French Republic — They would aboliſh the order and claſſes of ſociety and 
all religion at a ſtroke; Briſſot would have juſt. the ſame. thing done, but 
with more addreſs aud management. 

| Do 


7 


ur years war with them,) we attempt all at once to 
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( 42 ) 

Do you believe the Belgians have ever been the dupes of thoſe 
well-rounded periods, which they vended in the pulpit, in order 
to familiariſe them to the idea. of an union with France? Do 
you believe they were ever impoſed upon by thoſe votes and re- 
ſolutions, made by what is called acclamation, for their union, 
of which corruption paid one part, * and fear forced the remain- 
der? Who, at this time of day, is unacquainted with the ſprings 
and wires of their miſerable puppet ſhew? Who does not Bnow 
the farces of primary aſſemblies, compoſed of a prefident, of a ſcere- 


tary, and of ſome afitants, whoſe day's work was paid ſor? No: 


it is not by means which belong only to thieves and deſpots that 
the foundations of liberty can be laid in an enflaved country. 
It is not by thoſe means, that a new- born republic, a people who 
know not yet the elements of republican governments, can be 
united to us. Even flaves do not ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced 
by ſuch artifices ; and if they have not the ſtrength to reſiſt, 
they have at leaſt the ſenſe to know how to appreciate the value 
of ſuch an attempt, f | 

If we would attach the Belgians to us, we muſt at Jewlt en- 
lighten their minds by good writings we muſt ſend to them 
miſſionaries, and not deſpotic commiſſioners.F We ought to give 
them time to ſee ; to perceive by themſelyes the advantages of 
liberty ; the unhappy effeRs of faperſtition ; the fatal ſpirit of 
prieſthood. And whilſt we waited for this moral revolution, 
we ſhould have accepted the offers which they inceſſantly re- 
peated, to join to the French army, in army of 50,000 men; 
to entertain them at their own expence: and to advance to 
France, the ſpecie of which ſhe ſtood in need. 

But have we ever feen thoſe fifty thouſand foldiers who were 
to join our army, as ſoon as the ſtandard of liberty ſhould be 
diſplayed in Belgium? Have we ever ſeen thoſe treaſures 
which they were to count into our hands? Can we either ac- 
cuſe the ſterility of their country, or the penury of their trea- 
ſure, or the coldneſs of their love for liberty? No! deſpotiſm 
and anarchy, theſe are the benefits which we have tranſplanted 
into their foil. We have acted, we have ſpoken like maſters; 
and from that time we have found the Flemings nothing but 
jugglers, who made the grimace of liberty for money; or flaves, 
who in their hearts — their new tyrants. Our commiſſio- 
ners addreſs them in this ſort; you have nobles and prieſts 
% among you, drive them one without delay, or we will neĩ- 
© ther be your brethren nor your patrons.” They anſwered : 

ive us but time ; only leave to us the care of reforming thefe 


- inſtitutions, Our anſwer to them was, No! it mult be at the 


t moment; it muſt be on the ſpot, or we will treat you as ene- 
0 mies; we will abandon you to the reſentment of the Auſtrians, 


— See the correſpondence of Dumourier, eſpecially the letter of the 12th 

March. 8 
Tr ] They have not as yet proceeded farther with regard to the 
. Here we ey Tho yer the good toritings of Payne, and 
of his learned aſſociates, and the labours of the miionary cubs, and other 
What 


2 talous inſtructors. 


1 


What could the diſarmed Belgians object to all this, ſurround- 
ed as they were by ſeventy thouſand men? They had only to 


hold their tongues, and to bow down their heads before their 


maſters! They did hold their tongues, and their ſilence is re- 
ceived as a ſincere and free aſſent. 
Have not the ſtrangeſt artifices been adopted to prevent that 
e from retreating, and to conſtrain them to an union? It 
was foreſeen, that as long as they were unable to effect an 
union, the ſtates would preſerve the ſupreme authority amongſt 
themſelves, Under pretence, therefore, of relieving the people, 
and of exereiſing the ſovereignty in their right, at one ſtroke 
they aboliſhed all the duties and taxes; they ſhut up all the 
treaſuries. From that time no-more receipts ; no more public 
money; no mare means of paying the ſalaries of any man in 
office appointed by the ſtates. us was anarchy organiſed 
amongſt the people, that they might be compelled' to throw 
them{fives into our arms. It became neceſſary for thofe who 
adminiſtered their affairs, under the penalty of being expoſed 
to ſedition, and in order to avoid their throats being cut, to 
Rave recourſe to the treaſury of France. What did they find 
in this treaſury? ASSIGNATS.——- Theſe Aſſignats were ad- 
vanced at par to Belgium. By this means, on the one hand, 
they naturaliſed this currency, in that country; and on the 
other, they expected to make a good pecuniary tranſaction. 
Thus it is that covetouſneſs cut its throat with its own hands. 
The Belgians have ſeen in this forced introduction of afſignats, no- 
thing but a double ro ; and they have only the more violently 
Hated the union with France. 1 
Recollect the folicitude of the Belgians on that ſubject. With 
what earneſtneſs did they conjure you to take off a retro- active 
effect from cheſe aſſignats, and to prevent them from being a 
plied to the paymeyt of debts that were contracted anterior te 
the union ? | ; | 1 
Did not this language energetieally enough ſignify that they 
looked upon the aſſignats as a leproſy, and the union as a deadly 
contagion? WD. 
And yet what regard was paid to fo juſt a demand ? It was 
buried in the committee of finance. That committee wanted 
to make anarchy the means of an union. They only buſied 


themſelves in making the Belgie provinces ſubſervient to their 


finances. 


Cambon ſaid loftily before the Belgians themſelves; the Bel-· 


gian war colts us hundreds of millions. Their ordinary reve- 
naes, and even ſome extraordinary taxes, will not anſwer toour 
reimburſements ; and yet we have occaſion for them, The 
mortgage of our aſſignats draws near its end. What mult be 
done? Sell the church property of Brabant. There is a mort- 


gage of two thouſand millions, (eighty millions Rerling.) How 


we get poſſeſſion of them? By an immediate Union. In- 
ſtantly they declared this Union. Men's minds were not diſpoſ- 
ed to it. What does it fignify? Let us make them vote by 
| G 2 7 means 
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? 18 1 
means of money. Without delay, therefore, they ſecretly order 
the miniſter of foreign affairs to diſpoſe of ſour or five hundred 
thouſand livres, | py ry ſterling, to make thy vagabonds of 
Bruſſels drunk, and to buy proſelytes to the union in all the flates. But 
even theſe means, it was ſaid, will obtain but a weak minority 
in our favour. What does that cr ? Revolutions, ſaid they, 
are made only by minorities, It is the minority which has mage the 
revolution of France; it is a minority which made the people tri- 
umph. | | 
The Belgic provinces were not ſufficient to ſatisfy the voracious 
cravings of this financial ſyſtem, Cambon wanted to unite every 
thing, that he might ſell every thing. Thus he forced the 
union of Savoy ; in the war with Holland, he ſaw nothing bat 
gold to ſeize on, and aſſignats to ſell at par.“ Do not let us diſ- 
Jſemble, ſaid he one day to the committee of general defence, in 
preſence even of the patriot deputies of Holland, you have no 
eccleſiaſtical goods to offer us for our indemnity, —IT IS A 
REVOLUTION IN THEIR COUNTERS AND IRON 
CHESTS,+ that muſt be made amongſt the Duren. The word 
was ſaid, and the bankers Abema, and Yanflaphorft underſtood it, 

Do you think that that word has not been worth an army to 
the Stadtholder, that it has not cooled the ardour of the Dutch 

atriots, that it has not commanded the vigorous defence of 

illiamſtadt? 1 | 

Do you believe that the patriots of Amſterdam, when they 
read the preparatory decree which gave France an executicn on 
their goods ; do you believe, that thoſe patriots would not have 
liked better to have remained under the government of the Stadt- 
holder, who took from them no more than a fixed portion of 


- 


their property, than to paſs under that of a revolutionary power, 


which would make a complete revolution in their bureaus and 
ſtrong boxes, and reduce them to wretchedneſs and rags ?+ 
Robbery and anarchy, inſtead of encouraging, will always ſtifle 
revolntions. 3 
But why, they object to me, have not you and your friends 
choſen to expoſe thele meaſures in the roſtrum of the National 
Convention? Why have you not oppoſed yourſelf to all theſe 
fatal projects of union? 
There are two anſwers to make here, one general, one particular, 
You complain of the ſilence of honeſt men ! You quite forget 
then, honeſt men are the objects of your ſuſpicion. Suſpicion, if 
it does not ſtain the ſoul of a courageous man, at leaſt acreſts his 


% Autbor.] The ſame thing will happen in Savoy, The perſecution of 
the clergy has ſoured people's minds. The Commiſſaries repreſent them to 
us as good — put them to the proof. Where are the legions? 
How, thirty thouſand Savoyard- Are they not armed to defend, in concert 
with us, their liberty? 5 

t Tranſlator.) Portefeuille—is the word in the original. It ſignifies all 
moveable property which may be repreſented in bonds, notes, bills, ſtocks, 
or any other ſort of public or private ſecurities. I do not know of a ſingle 
word in Engliſh that anſwers it; I have therefore ſubſtituted that of Iron 
Cheſts, as coming neareſt to the idea. a} 


I In the original, à Ja Sanſculoter ie. 
thoughts 


( 45 3 


thoughts in their paſſage to his lips. The ſuſpicions of a good 
citizen, freeze thoſe men, whom the calumny of the wicked 
could not ſtop in their progreſs, | | | 5 

You complain of their ſilence! You forget then, that you 
have often eſtabliſhed an inſulting equality between rhem and 
men covered with crimes, and made up of ignominy.— 

You forget then, that you have twenty times left them cover- 
ed with opprobrium by your galleries. 

You forget then, chat you have not thought yourſelves ſuffi- 
ciently powerful to impoſe ſilence upon theſe galleries. 
What ought a wiſe man do in the midſt of theſe circumſtan- 
ces? He is ſilent. He waits the moment when the paſſions give 
way: he waits till reaſon ſhall preſide, and till the multitude 
ſhall liſten to her voice, | 

What has been the taQic diſplayed during all theſe unions ? 
Cambon, incapable of political calculation, boaſting his igno- 
rance in the diplomatic, flattering the ignorant multitude, Jend- 
ing his name and popularity to the anarchiſts, ſeconded by their 
vociferations, denounced inceſſantly as counter-revolutioniſts, 
| thoſe intelligent perſons who were deſirous, at leaſt, of having 
things diſcuſſed. To oppoſe the aQs of union, appeared to 
Cambon an over act of treaſon. The wiſh ſo much as to reflect 
and to deliberate, was in his eyes a great crime. He calumni- 
. ated our intentions, The voice of every deputy, eſpecially my 
voice, would infallibly have been ſtifled. There were ſpies on 
the very monoſyllables that eſcaped our lips. Fa | 

Well! who were joined with Cambon in commanding thoſe 


——— Unions? Who ſtifled all diſcuſſion upon them? 
h 


o before-hand poiſoned. the intentions of well-meaning men? 
The anarchifts ! Acts of union ſeemed to double their prey. It 
Was adding to the heap of their, dilapidations. In their thoughts 
they devoured the inheritance of the people. They opened Heir 
throats againſt every man who from regard to juſtice would 
tear it from them, | 

In ſpight of their rage, Gaudet in the committee frequently 
ſet himſelf in oppoſition to this ſyſtem ; becauſe the oppoſition, 
which was impoſſible in the roſtrum, was, at leaſt, poſſible at a 
committee. I myſelf combated it, in concurrence with him; 
becauſe theſe ſchemes of union did not ſeem to us deſirable, but 
ſo far as they were founded upon attachment and upon a reci- 
procal intereſt ; becauſe in theſe compulſory acts of union, we 
ſaw neither that intereſt, nor that reciprocal attachment ; becauſe 
we believed, that before we can effect an union, we ought to 
make ourſelves beloved; to prove ourſelves virtuous and humane, 
and not robbers and murderers ; becauſe, in ſhort, we foreſaw 
the denouements of this tragedy : we foreſaw that the Belgians 
would ſoon be againſt us, from the moment they did not thow 
themſelves for us, in numbers and with alacrity. 

This prediction was verified ; and once more I ſay, we owe 
our misfortune to this revolutionary power, which was but a deſ- 
potiſm in diſguiſe, and to the tyranny of commiſſioners, and to 
the pillages, and exceſſes of the ſoldiers; The fource of ia 
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1 in the ſyſtem and in the preponderating influence of the anar- 
chiſts. 
do not however mean to diſſemble the faults and the treaſong 
of many of our generals, nat that I believe they had great part in 
our misforunes. | | 
[ know, that in delivering himfelf too much up to his natural 
preſumption, hoping, as he did in Belgium, to ſupply by fortunate 
accidents every thing that was wanting to him, — did 
not take all the — *. that were neceſſary for the execution of 
his defigns. X 
I know that Miranda had not all the ſtores which were neceſſa- 
ry for bombarding Maeſtricht; that Dumourier had reckoned too 
much upon his intelligence with the patriots of that town, ſinee 
he wrote to Miranda that the gates would be opened at the third 
bomb; while tive thouſand were thrown in vain. | 
I know that Vallence, who commanded the army of obſervati- 
o cantdned at Liege and upon Roer, ſhould have repaired thither 
A'teen days ſooner ; that the cantanments ſhould have been bro- 
ken up; that the camp of obfervation ſhould have been formed, 
and prepared to prevent the paſſage of the Roer ; that the generals 
. Lanoyl and Stingel might hefore-hand have been able to prepare 
another camp behind Aix la Chappelle ; and, in ſhort, have made 
themſelves ſure of preventing the paſſage of the Meuſe. 
I now that all being forced, and Liege menaced, it was a 
able to the ſtate of affairs to empty it of its wealth, and to burn 
the magazines there ; and thar general Thouvenot has, perha 
given proofs of his treaſon in letting all fall into the hands of & 
Auſtrians. | HOES 
I know all that; but I aſk myſelf bow our commiſſioner inqui- 
fitors who were on the ſpot, who ought to have known every 
thing, the plans for the campaign, the firuations of the armies, 
the reports concerning the marches of the enemy, how they came 
not to be acquainted with the formation and progreſs of that army 
of fifty thouſand men? How they came not to take the neeeſſary 
means to obſtruct its paſſage, or to diſpute it better, in order to 
enable us to empty our magazines, to carry away the foreign 
riches, and to render the retreat of the troops leſs diſaſtrous, and 
lefs humiliating ? 3 Ihe 
I ak myſelf, how the commiſſioners, living in intimacy with 
Dumourier, the other generals, and their etat major, hearing eve- 
ry day the declarations of Dumourier and of his principal officers 
againſt the Convention; how they did not penetrate their perfidi- 
ous deſigns? How comes it that they have not endeavoured to 
prevent their effects ? I aſk myſelf how it happens, that inſtead pf 
making them known, they came to the committee, and to the roſ- 
trum of the Convention, to make the eulogy of Dumourier ? How 
comes it that they declared with vehemence againſt that ſection 
which demanded a decree againſt him? I aſk myſelf how it hap- 
ned, and by what accident it was that, preciſely at that epoch, 
— diſcontinued his declamations againſt Dumounet ? 
Marat not only gave up his denunciations, but even affirmed, that 
the ſaſety of France depended upon Dumourier ! On that os 
| 5 1 1 who 


(4 ) 
who at that very hour was conſpiring againſt the republic ! I a 
myſelf how, and by whit means theſe ſudden eulogies, inexplica- 
ble to ns, coincided with the conſpiracy of the tenth of March ? 
A conſpiracy which alſo tended to diffolve the Convention, and 
to change our government? I aſk myſelf how it. has happened, 
that in the midſt of all theſe reaſons, the commſſoners ſuſpend- 
ed only one general, and that general faithful to the Republic, 
who had refuſed ro enter into the coalition of the counter-revo- 
lationiſts——general Miranda? | 

T loſe myſelf in this chaos of enigmas. Time has not given us 
the key; and it becomes net a republican to ground an aceuſati- 
on upon mere probabilines. | 

But I will fay, that if the commiſſioners, inſtead of delivering 


themſelves up to their pleaſures, to their intrigues, or to acts of 


authority, had diligently ſtudied the ſpirit of the Belgians, if they 
had given us faichful reports upon their diſpoſitions, if they had 
freely announced the horror this people felt at the revolutionary 
#:2ver, the Convention, to be ſure, would have abandoned that 
diſaſtrous ſyſtem of Cambon, which 'the commitfioners choſe to 
fofter. They would have preferred more fraternal meaſures, and 
have ſpared many misfortunes to France. 

Theſe are not the only misfortunes which we owe to the head- 
ſtrong diſpoſitions of Cambon The diſaſters of our finances ars 
in a great degree his work; and I ſhould think myſelf culpable 
towards the nation, which muſt be at laſt enlightened, if I did nat 
here lay open my whole thoughts. 

Supplying the want of information, by a great activity, by an 
happy memoty, by an imagination lively, but without regularity, 
without juſtneſs, without judgment, and without knowledge ; 
carrying into his reafonings upon finznee, and into his calculations, 
the ſame ĩimpetuoſſty, the ſame violence, which he diſplays in his 
impaſſioned controverſies, Cambon has nevertheleſs acquired a re- 
putation in the finances which he is not entitled to and he has 
obtained a preponderancy which is fatal ro France. He owes 
the one to certain ſtatements which it is difficult to attribute to bis 
pen, or to his parts, when they are known; he owes the other tw 
che favour of the patriots, whoſe eſteem he gained by the ſervices 
he did to the revolution in his part of the country. 

Supported by this, he arrogated to himſelf, as well in the le- 
giſlati ve aſſembly as in the Convention, a kind of financial dicta- 
rorthip; for no one has more ſtrongly declaimed againſt a dictator- 
thip, and no one has more frequently ufurped it than Cambon; no 
ane has better known the ſectet of bringing his colleagues into ſub- 
jeRion, and of driving away ſuch of them as were his ſuperiors 
in knowledge—His genius confiſts in one word to iſſue—and al- 
ways to iſſue aſſignats He has augmented the maſs by above 3,000 
millions in eighteen months. But has he thought of any one 
meaſure to reduce that maſs? Why has he not employed thoſe 
that were preſented by Condorcet, whoſe natural timiduy has al- 
ways unfortunately kept him at a diſtance from the roſtrum ? Why 
has he not fed and carried a decree for ſome of thoſe mea- 
fares preſented by Claviere in 1791, who never ceaſed from that 
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time to lay before his eyes the cruel Gogh into which we muſt 
be thrown by the ſucceſſive iſſues of aſſignats, if from the very 
firſt iſſue of them meaſures were not taken to reduce the quantity? 
Why did he not propoſe his loan in aſſignats, ſo eaſy at that time, 
and which would have obtained that reduction? Why did he not 
— the ſale of the national foreſts, which muſt have brought 
ck a quantity of ' aſliguats—PForeſts, whoſe incalculable waſte 
leſſens their value every day? Why, again, did he not adopt the. 
meaſures that were propoſed to induce the purchaſers of the na- 
tional property to anticipate their payments; an anticipation which 
muſt have augmented the maſs of the paper to be burnt? In a 
word, why has he diſdained ſo many other ingenious expedients 
that were ſhewn in the memorials of Claviere, that were too little 
read, of that Claviere from whom he wiſhed to take leſſons in 1791, 
and whom he withed to make his diſciple in 1792; whoſe talents 
and genius he has incefſantly kept dormant and perſecuted; be- 

- Cauſe he knew the man's ſuperiority over thoſe miſerable plagia- 
ries, who lent him their narrow conceptions, by ſuggeſting to him 
expedients that were either ruinous or illuſory. e 

For inſtance, wherefore was that prohibition of ſelling gold, 
when the national intereſt obliges the treaſury to make a cuſtom 
of purchaſing it; when commerce itſelf wanted it for its foreign 
balances ? | 6.40 

What was that ſanguinary law that was propoſed. againſt the 
fale of gold, but a tacit confeſſion of the impotence of the law ? 
Wherefore was that interruption of commerce with London, Am- 
ſterdam, and all the great towns, when France is obliged to draw 
ſo much from abroad, when foreiguers are ſo much indebted to 
France? Does not the circuit occaſioned by this interruption, . 
operate as a tax entirely to the loſs of the nation ? 

But they would proſcribe all ſtock-jobbing.—Why, then, did 
not Cambon ſhut up the exchange ſooner, as Cla viere has been in- 
ceſſantly requiring ſince 1791.? it was going ſtrait to the very 
ſource of the evil. Why, after he bad himſelf confeſſed that 
ſtock-jobbing could only be combared by counter ſtock-jobbing z 
why, after he had confeſſed that ſtock- jobbing ſo prodigiouſly rait= 
ed the price of ſpecie, why did they not grant to the executive 
council ſome millions for the operations of a bank for raiſing ex- 
change? ſince ic was proved, that with that, ſacrifice, it might, 

if perhaps, have made a ſaving of more than an hundred millions, : 

1 2 uſeleſsly ſacrificed in that purchaſe of money, which is enveloped + 

78 in ſuch darkneſs, although it may be the moſt cruel and the moſt 


bf | burthenſome tax for the nation, and with which conſequently ſhe = | 
i 4 ought to be beſt acquainted. This purchaſe has often been truſted | 
14 to the hands of men who had an intereſt in running counter t 5 


iT the revolution, and to the operations of government.“ P | 
'4 | Why 


: 
7. | 
9 4 * Author] They have without ceaſing reproached Cambon that he em- 
41 ployed on theſe purchaſes ariſtocratic brokers. He has always kept them ; 
ö he has truſted conſiderable operations of this kind to ſuch houſes as Bourdieu 
and Cholet in England; which, after the declaration of war, has made the 
q - « i * * Engliſh 


| (49 ) 
Why aga 
to diminiſh the uſe of afignats ? and for example, why did noe 
he (who never ceafed in the roſtrum to denounce the little dilapt- 
dators) denonnce the firſt of dilapidations > Why did not he, who 
from the month of Auguſt, 17592, aſſerted, that the accountant 


branch of the war office, that guſph which ſwallows up the wealth 


of the nation, was in a frightſul diſorder, why has he not pro- 
poſed meafures to cure that diforder ? Why has he left things to 
continue quietly in the ſame ſtate 3 inſomuch that in May, 1793, 
he, Cambon, ftill announced, that it was impoſſible for any man 
living to draw out à clear account of the late of that department ? 
It is, becauſe, to clean theſe augean ſtables courage was wanting 
bo!dly to look in the face thoſe anarchiſts who domineer and pe- 
eulate with impunity'in that department; it is, that it was neceſ-.. 
fary to have the courage to make them empty their pockets ; it is, 
that Cambon not only never has had that courage, but that 
he has fince coaleſ%ed with the, offenders! He who nevertheleſs 
had confefſcd to the committee of general defence that bankruptey 
was inevitable if anarchy prevailed, if they did not ſeverely puniſh 
the preachers up of the Agrarian Law, of ſeditions, &c. 

Ar preſent, what is the reſult of this complaiſance of Cambon 
for the anarchiſts ? Of this want of ſkill, and want of foreſight 
witffwhich he has ſuffered the accumulation both of diſburſements 
and of the maſs of the aſſignats? > 


Engliſh government ſeize from them about five millions. They have never 
given in an account of this loſs to the Convention. At this period the trea- 
ſury, directed by Cambon, had about twenty-five millions of money pur - 
chaſed in England, and which was expoſed to ſeizure, What is become of 
that money no one knows. | 


What is the late of this tranſaQion ? We know nothing of it. [Tranfs | 


later.] Poflibly the author may have done injuſtice to thoſe agents in Lon- 
don. ; | 


Author. ] I ſhould make two obſervations which have ſtruck me in ex- 
amining Cambon's conduct I obſerve that immediately the Roſtrum affects 
to flatter the multitude, aud every flatterer of the multitude makes me ſuſ- 
pect his vicws.— „ - 

I obſerve that Cambon has never been attacked by the Journaliſts who at- 
tack the molt virtuous men, and theſe managements of calumay increaſe my 


ſuſpicions poſſibly it is the refult of his conneCftions with certain pcrions who 


diſpoſe of the pens of Calumniators who arc ih their pay, 

I ſay nothing of the reports that are (ſpread upon the increaſe of fortunes, 
I know nothing of it, and I do not ſo cauly adopt common reports ; yet how 
is his oppoſition to the law propoſed by Buzot explained? Who forces every 
Deputy to give in the balancg of his fortune acquired fince the Legiſlative or 
Coultituent Aſſembly, and to juſtify the cauſes of its encreaſe. Does Cambon 
ſo much fear the light > Mine is ready—The account ſtands in one word, 


Nathing—and it is the ovly anſwer that I make to the epithet that he has 


given me— The ally of FITT, If madneſs has not then turned his head, if 
he has ſaid it, if he could repeat it in cold blood—-Camben is an infamous 


cajummuator, 
H 


in did not Cambon employ himſelf in finding out means 


The 
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The til] increaſing maſs of allignats—depreciation always in- 
ereaſing the mortgage ſecurity decreaſing in value and in quantity 


 —expenditure always increafing—public revenue deereaſing in 


proportior—1mpoſliblity of being able to maintain the war and to 
fulfil engagemerſts, —impoſſibility of drawing materials from 
abroad. Fall of manufaQtures,—diftreſs of the labourers,—ex- 


ceſſive riſe in the price of proviſions, — general miſery of the peo- 


ple, ſedition, &c. &c. | | | 
Here are the evils to which we are expoſed by falſe calcula- 


tion, and by the vicious ſyſtem of finance that Cambon has fol- 
| lowed : evils that a man of genius at the head of the finance would 


infallibly have prevented ; always ſuppoſing that he had attached 


himſelf to a ſyſtem of order, the only one that is capable of eſ— 


rabliſhing the republican government, and ſaving France; always 
ſuppoſing he had combated that ſyſtem of a revolutionary power, 
which cannot but ruin the republic as well as the finances : evils 
of which it is ſtill poſſible to diminiſh the extent and the conſe- 
1 if at length a diſpoſition is found to abandon that fatal 

em. 

E I confeſs I am ſtill to learn, how men hope to eſtabliſh libert 
by deſpotiſm, or to repel their enemies, or to diſperſe the diſ- 
contented, or even to diminiſh their number, without eftabliſh- 
ing order throughout. 

am again at a loſs to know what the anarchiſts mean, what 
they aim at, by the word revolutionary . 

When we aſk an explanation from an anarchiſt, he is very much 
embarraſſed, which is never the caſe with his adverſary. I wiſh, 
ſays the latter, for order proviſionally ; and conſequently for the 
execution of the laws. I with to find a conſtitution as ſpeedily 
as poſſible : becauſe every ane ies to know the ſocial comtraf un- 
der which he muff live : becauſe it is in that contract only, that he 
will find a ſolid pledge of his happineſs, and an incentive to fight 
with reſolution againſt the enemies of his country. W_ 

The anarchiſt lays, without doubt there muſt be order, there 
muſt be a conſtitution, but the time for it is not yet come. Well! 
why not? is the anſwer, 

Becauſe, ſays he, the revolution is not finiſhed, becauſe we 
have mal-contents within, enemies abroad, and that the revolu- 
tionary power is alone able to ſubdue both the one and the 
other. | | Fo | | 

] anſwer to the anarchiſts—by what means will you ſubdue 


your enemies abroad? Is it not by troops, by money, and by pro- 


viſions ? By what means do you propoſe to have troops ? Is it not 
when your fellow. citizens ſhall become fincerely attached to your 
new government? Is it not when they ſhall be acquainted with it ? 

' But 
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But if government does not exiſt, if ioflead of liberty, nothing | 


ſha!l be ſeen but acts of deſpotiſm; if inſtead of order, nothing 
is ſeen but confuſion, how will you find men ready to ſhed their 
blood to promote diforder ? How can you expect that the labourer 


can ſow the earth, of which he has no aſſurance that he ſhall 


ther the fruits? That the merchant will buy and ſell when his 
ſhop may be pillaged ? How will you get money or aſſignats while 
fear makes men hide their money; when diforder reduces the 
value of aſſignats, and prevents the purchaſing of lands, the pro- 
duce of which would augment their value? 

Let us examine things at home. What is it that increafes the 
number of mal-contents ? ls it not the fear that every citizen feels 
either for his fortune, or for his enjoyments, or for his life ? and 
by what means do you propoſe to diminiſh the number of theſe 
mal-contents, if you perfiſt in that ſtate of violence, where every 
day property is violated, or the ſafery of individuals is attacked? 
Is it by commiſſioners, v in one day difiribute more thouſands of 
Lettres de Cachets, than were diſtributed in the old times by all the in- 
guifitors & Is it by an enormous creation of aſſignats, which por- 
tend diſturbances beyond the power of calculation? Is it by ex- 
citing the poor againft the rich, that you will make proſelytes 
to your ſyſtem ? ; | 

In ſhort, be perſuaded that to continue what you call the 
* revolutionary power” is to with the deſtruction of. the revolu- 
tion. Convulſions in politics as well as phyfics muſt have their 
term : their too long duration is mortal. , 

In two words, do you wiſh to have ſtrength ſufficient to over- 
come your enemies abroad? Have order, have a conſtitution, 
With a conſtitution you will have armies. Without a goaſtitution 
your armies will foon diſappear. | 

Have order, have a good conſtitution, and your mal-contents 
will ſoon be diſperſed. \ a | 

I go farther, — have order, have a conſtitution, and the foreign 
powers will ſoon aſk peace of you. How can you expect, that in 
this uncertain and wavering flate in which you are, foreign jowep's 
can conſent to treat with a Convention, which is every day dragged 
through the dirt; becauſe it is the loweſt diſgrace fo treat wwith an 
executive power which is without intermiſſion denounced, humiliated, 
and tottering®. | 

5 RF H 2 When 


* Tranſlator.]' Will any one contradi&t M-. Briſſot, and aſſert, that Great 
Britain might have treated with France in the laſt ſeffions, in 1792, when 
it was propoſed in the Houſe of Commons to ſend ambaſſadors to Paris for, 
that purpole? Is the time or the people now more fitted for negociation ? 
All theſe interrogatories have fince regeived one concluſive anſwer—The 
Guillatine, This is the reſource by which they have hitherto ſupported that 
ſyltem, by which our author ſuppoſes they muſt be ruiged. 
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When the powers of Europe ſent their ambaſſadors to the 
long Parliament of England and ſought its alliance, that-parlia- 
ment, and the executive council appointed by them, poſſeſſed a 
great force. They cauſed the laws to be reſpeRed ; they broke, 
and without meeting any reſiſtance, the mayar and the aldermen 
of London, who had refuſed obedience to their decrees. There 
was an authority, there was a force! they were ſure that the 
treaty concluded with ſuch a power would be executed. 
But foreign powers who would treat with us in the actual flate 
that wwe fland in, could they entertain a ſimilar hope No, they 
ſay France is divided by factions. One triumphs to-day : to- 
morrow it will be the triumph of another. If you treat with 
one, the other will break the treaty, There is, no ſtability, 
Let us wait for that ſtability ; and then we will treat. p. 

believe more than perhaps any other man does, that we have 
within ourſelves all-poſſible reſources for the ſubjugation of our 
enemies, provided thoſe reſources are well adminiſtered. I be- 
lieve that we ought not to lay down our arms till the honour of 
our Republic ſhall be vindicated, and her. independence con- 
firmed and acknowledged. But I believe, too, that the object 
of this war, like the object of all other wars, ought to be peace: 
and that every good Frenchman ought to look out for the means 
of accelerating that event, becauſe the moſt ſucceſsful war al- 
ways moſt cruelly preſſes upon the indigent claſs of the people. 

The end then of the foreign war lies in the end of the do- 
meſtio anarchy. Fave a conſtitution ; have an energetic govern- 
ment which puts the laws in execution, and you will ſoon have 
peace. For foreign powers alſo feel the want of peace: but 
they want to have it ſalid and durable. What oppoſes itſelf with 
moſt force to the perfecting of this conſtitution, and to the eſta- 
bliſhment of this government? Ir is anarchy that does it, which 
will be ſatisfied with nothing but a revolutionary power, with no- 
thing but revolutionary — — and which fulminates an ana- 
thema againſt a conſtitution, as againſt an act of treaſon.“ 

We have run through the cauſes of our misfortunes ; our 
actual ſituation muſt be looked at, to the end that we may be 
able to apply the remedy. 


It hardly ſeemed poſſible to add any thing to the humiliation of that aſ- 
ſembly and executive power when the author wrote, We, however, ice 
that they can be placed in a ſituation far more baſe and degrading, and far 
more removed from the poſſibility of any negociation with them. 


* Tranſlator.) The Anarchiſts have, fince the author's impriſonment, 
made a ſcrt of code which they call a conſlitution. It does not differ ſub- 
ſtantially from the former deiirious contrivance of the ſame kind. But, 
whatever its intrinſie nierits may be, it is ſuſpended as to its execution, by 
the Revolutionary Ferner, the Revolutionary Commiitees, and the Revolutionary 
Tribunals; all which are in ſar greater activity than ever. : 


Here, 
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Here, then, is our ſituation 

A nation numerous, active, induſtrious, fertile in reſources, 
that nature ſeems phyſically to have predeſtined to a republican 
government, by irs facility of interior communication, and by the 
natural dependencies which the departments have on one another: 


a nation, the majority of which wiſhes for a republic but would 1 


alſo have order. 5 : 

Several departments where the beſt diſpoſition is predominant, 
which the anarchiſts could not corrupt, by miſſionaries of blood, 
whom they have twice ſent for that purpoſe. Departments wha 
are ſtill to learn that the Convention has neither liberty nor power 
to break the force of the factious whg hold. a dominion over it. 
And why are the departments thus ignorant? Becauſe the beſt 
patriots among the journaliſts have kept up their error, in order 
to preſerye the confidence of the departments to the Convention 
which is neceſſary to her.“ 

Some departments, inftamed by the fire of a revolt, which our 
rulers ought to have endeavoured to appeaſe by inſtruction, 
whilſt they ought alſo to have put a ſtop to it by arms: a revolt 
that they have certainly inflamed by ſtriking indiſtinctly with the 
{ſword of the law, not only the chiefs, but all thoſe unfortunate 
men who, whether by ſeduction or by compulſion, follow their 
banners; a revolt that will not be quelled, but by combining 
meaſures gentle, and fit to enlighten, with that great difplay of 
force, which would diſpenſe with the ſpilling & much blood. 
For it is the blood of our brethren. | 

Armies, which with only to fight for the republic; and who 
equally deteſt kings, dictators, and triumvirs, and all ſpirit of 
faction, but who are fo far removed from the ſcene that they do 
not ſee, even in the journals, any thing to enable them to form 
a right judgment, * \ | 

Popular ſocieties, which have almoſt every where contributed 
to raiſe the edifice of liberty, which all wiſh a republic; bur 
ſome of which are miſled upon the queſtion of the mode of en- 
ſuring a good republican government, by the anarchiſts who di- 
rect the ſocieties of Paris, by their perfidious correſpondence, 
their ſecret emifſaries, and by the long habit that all thoſe ſoci- 
erties are in, of looking on that of Paris as the moſt pure focus of 
patriotiſm ; in ſhort, by the deſporiſm by which they have driven 
from thoſe ſocieties, all regular diſcuſſion, all men of information, 
and all the documents which might have enlightened them. 


* Tranſlator.) The author has endeavoured in vain to open their eyes. 


They know the ſtate of the Convention, yet all the departments whoſe diſ- 
ſition he commends have ſubmitted by fear or by force, to thoſe whom 
e, properly enough, calls the anarchiſts; he has ſtrangely miſcalculated the 
power, or at leaſt the energy, of thoſe whom he ſuppoſes ſober and orderly 
republicans. | : 
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In turning our attention to Paris as a center, there is to be ſeen 
@ Convention, pure in its majority, but conftrained in its move - 
ments; waſted in its energy; almoſt always commanded in its 
reſults and determination; reckoning too much upon the cu, 
of what may happen; having no vigour but at ſudden jerks; ex- 
cellent when it purſues its firſt impreſſion; but liable to ſuſpicions z : 
ſubject alſo to be intimidated. This Convention is compoſed af 
three elements, —of three parties eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed. 

* The firft the ſworn enemy of the anarchiſts, enlightened, 
irreproachable, courageous, and determined either to die or to 
eſtabliſh liberty by order. Tp 

The ſecond. wiſhing to hold the balance among republicans, 
{friends to order, comprehending confiderable talents, great pro- 
bity, real patriotiſm, —but intermingled with, many weak men 
who can do nothing but complain; who believe that to capitulate 
with crimes is the way to flifle them; put in motion by whiſpers 
of certain artful men who play the part of ſpies to the anarchiſts, 
and move the ſprings of terror, of ſuſpicion, of calumny ; di- 
rected, without daring to own it, by five or fix individuals, who, 
crying out againft-the ariſfocracy of talents, have craftily arranged 
for themſelves a pretty agreeable ſort of deſpotiſm, which they 
exerciſe, by ſometimes capitylating and participating with the 
anarchiſts, and ſometimes by declaiming againſt them, when they 
perceive that they are the weakeſt, | 

A third party, (the anarchiſts) few in number, but who well 
know how to ſupply the debciency by management—compoſed 
of dupes and rogues-—compoled of men of good lungs, wha 
have only the faculty of coining phraſes, of ſhouting and bawl- 
ing, and raiſing clamours and outcries, directed by certain hy- 
pocritical chiefs, who talk continually of Sans Culatterie whiltt 
they are affecting an inſolent luxury; whilſt they are augment- 
ing every day their own property, who are puppets of the dicta- 
torſhip rather than dictators; who puſh France towards royalty, 
by aluays talking of a republie, and not being ſatisfied to eſta- 
bliſh ir, except upon laws of blood. 

Galleries, where the ſovereign maſſacres damineer, ſo well 
painted by the energetic Fauchet. Galleries deſignedly fami- 
liarized, and for a long time, with infolence, diſorder, and vo- 
ciferation, inſulting with impunity the depurics of whoſe courage 
tne anarchiſts are 1n dread. 

Juſt at the outfde of the hall certain groups of cut-throats, placed 
there to outrage and. menaee the deputies in their paſſage. 


ba Author] They marked this party under the name of © the right hand 
fide.” The other under the namc of © the flat fide,” and the third has taken 
the name of ** the meantain,” 5 


In 
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In the gardens and the places about, groups of idlers, who go 
there as to a ſhow ; and of banditti, who preach the order bf 
the day, iſſued by the ſecret direQories ; - and of female baccha- 
nals, who talk of nothing but cutting off heads. 

Sefions where, till the movement given in theſe latter times, 
by the recruiting law, honeſt men dared not ſhew themſelves ; 
where twenty or thirty individuals idle, or in pay, dictated laws. 
Sections numerouſly attended at preſent, and conſequently better, 
but too fubject to change, making and unmaking their reſolutions, 
according to the time, and to the humour of ihe patty which 
happens ro be uppermoſt, DC 

A people more divided in opinion than it appears to be; com- 
poſed of a great number of ariſtocrats, os ry defire the 
return of the old government ; who have the republicans ſtill 
more than they do the anarchiſts; who to make ſure of their 
property, would defend the former: who to gain their beloved 
object ſtir up the latter; compoſed in part of men Who live upon 
their induſtry ; who weary of com mot ions which give no means 
of livelihood, let things go on, are willing to fee what will hap- 
pen, applaud the friends of order in ſecret, but command even 
their faces to be mute ; compoſed of men who ſincerely with a 
republic, but who are not numerous enough to convert the ariſ- 
tocrats, to cure the indifferent of their Jethargy, or to conquer 
the profligacy of three or four thouſand robbers 4rſperſcd up and 
down in this city. 

A public farce which 1s not organized, which is not armed; to 
which, however the juſtice mult be done, to ſay that they keep 
up the particular police with care. 

A department that is null, or rendered paralyric, when 1t does 
not join itſelf with the anarchiſts. 


/ 


A municipality, entirely at their devotion, and. in a ſtate of 


open rebellion againſt the Convention. 


A faciety of Facobins entirely abandoned by all true patriots, by 


all well informed men, by all the deputies who. deſerve any eſ- 
teem, or who poſſeſs any modeſty, a ſociety which is delivered 
up to ambitious and covetous leaders. . 
An executive council too much diſcredited to be obeyed, tied 
down with cords too numerous to be able to proceed; loaded 
with all reſponſibility, though deprived of all power. A coun- 
ci], where the miniſter who holds the moſt important department, 
that on which the ſafety of France depends, the miniſter of war, 
is a weak man even in the opinion of his protectors; who, in 
ſpight of his weakneſs, in ſpight of the diſorders in his offices, in 
ſpight of the evil he does, is ſtill kept in his place. 
A committee of public ſafety—1n the hands of which the wat 
power is really placed; which holds the miniſtry under its fe- 
rug 


= Wo 
rula, diſpoſes of every thing; nominates to every thing, without 
the leaſt refponſibility ; which is able to influence the d 

ments and the armies, by its commiſſioners, and the ſpirit it in- 
fpires into them; which commands the aſſemblies, by its being 
the reporter, and by the terror of what they give to be under- 
ſtood, rather than what they expreſs, and bythart influence, which 
fo eafily transfers itſelf from things of importance to men, who 
are themſelves of no importance at all; a committee plainly in- 
vented, te uſurp under another name, the miniflry, which they 
could not directly uſurp; a committee which can ruin or ſerve 
France, according to its moral, or its immoral charaQer, the ta- 
Tents, or the folly of its members,—-a committee, the nomina- 
tion of which has been produced by an arrangement between 
the ambition, the fear, and the jealouſy dictated by the conſpira- 
tars of the roth of March, which had all of them their repre- 
ſentatives therein; a committee where we look in yain for the 
extenſive views, capable of embracing the immenſe fcene occu- 
pied by the French Revolution, and for that decided character 
which, if it does not make itſelf maſter of events, is never 
maſtered by them,—a committee in which there is found among 
Tome, rectitude without ſpirit, among others, a ſort of ſpirit 
without rectitude, and in ſhort, among a third, thoſe who turn 
ſentences, phraſes, and ſhew a kind of animation, without either 
ſpirit or rectitude. A committee where the mediocrity of the 
s can alone give us ſome ſecurity againſt the extent and the 
abuſe of their powers, but where no conſolation is found for 
the evil brought upon us by their folly. 1 
Men of doen ought to judge of the committee by one 
fact. If this committee had ſearched for the cauſe of our evils 
they would not have ſtopped merely, where the fire ſhewed it- 
Felf, on the frontiers, and at Vendee—they ſhould have ſearched 
higher ; they would have found that cauſe in the want of a con- 
ſtitution. They ſhould have ſaid to the aſſembly, the revolt at 
Vendee, the war abroad, the miſery, the exhauſted ſtate of the 
finances, our inteſtine diviſions, our anatchy, all is there, all is 

in the one word, there is no conſtitution.“ | | 
Obtain then a conſtitution, obtain one in a month; in a fort- 
night; in a week if you can; let it but be accepted, and all your 
evils will be finiſhed. A conſtitution is better than arms. A 
conſtitution is better than the beſt miſſionaries to the rebels, bet- 
ter than the beſt negociators with foreign powers, better than 
the beſt meaſures for checking the men who come to tyrannize 
over you, even within your very precincts. 
They tell of ſavages who cleave their ſculls in order to cure 
themſelves of the head-ach. That is the very image of our 


committee of fafety. It dreams only of war, and of laws of 


blood, 


| 


; ( 5 7 4 2 , 
\ blood, yet it ſpeaks to us of negociations—children ! whom they 


' amuſe! It is madneſs or imbecillity itſelf to reckon upon a peace, 


or upon allies, while we are without a confticution. There is no 
making an alliance, there is no treating *with anarchy, To treat 
with men, who have not the. power to arreſt the guilty, who in- 
ſulr them at. their door, or the women, who in ſpite, of their 
teeth, exerciſe the police of their precinct, or the Jacobines who 
haughyly ſubſcribe their contingent of heads to be cut off *. 


yrants are not ſo ſtüpid. They treated with Cromwell. 


. Whom they deteſted, becauſe he knew how to make himſclf 
reſpected Our cauſe is as good as his was execrable Let 
us make ourſelves reſpected at home, and tyrants will. ſoon 
be at our feet; that is what the committee of public ſafety ſhould 
have ſaid to the Convention ten days after its formation, and with- 
out doubt it would have taken a vigorous part. 

| Such are the individuals, ſuch the bodies who play a part in 
the republic; who may cauſe its happineſs or its niſery. After 
ſuch a ſtare of facts, it is our buſineſs to ſee how the republic 
can be ſaved The Convention is, and alone ought to be intruſted 
with that care; all owght to center in her; all ought to proceed 


from her boſom. Is it good, is it free? All its meaſures will be 


good and will be powerful. Is it maſtered ? The meaſures par- 
take of the nature of the men,” and of the bodies which obtain 
the dominion. . | p 

The Convention cannot ſave France, except by eſtabliſhing 
proviſional order, and in finiſhing a conſtitution. ; | 

It cannot eſtabliſh order but in making decrees repreſſive of 
anarchy as well as carrying them into execution. 

Theſe decrees cannot be made and carried into execution but 
when the deputies all be fer fres from all perſonal fear. | 

This fear will never go off till the Convention is in perfect tran- 
quillity, is ſurrounded with reſpect, with confidence, or at leaſt 
with a force capable of making general tranquillity and the li- 
berty of every individual reſpected. 

The deputies never will believe themſelves free, but when 
they ſhall be calnily liſtened to, and without being hooted at by 
the galleries: when they ſhall be no longer threatened (within 


* Authoy.] The ſame tactic always takes place in the environs of the new 
hall. The banditti and the female bacchanals have found means to gain 
poſſeſſion of it. What can a guard compoſed of plain citizens do, Who. are 
changed every day, and who have no idea like the former guard of honour, 
of keeping off a mob from the hall. | 

A reſolution was paſſed that 400 tickets ſhould be given to the deputies for 
their brethren of the departments. Theſe women inſult and ftrike all who 
paſs to thoſe places, Do you recolle& the outrage done to Boneville, author 
of thoſe excellegt patriotic writings ? Has the outrage been puniſhed ? 
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their own precinQs) to have their throats cut fur their opinions: 
when, in order to repel theſe threats and provications, they ſhall 
no longer be obliged to come to the 8 armed with 
fwords, piſtols, and poignards ; for every deputy is flill reduced to 
that ſad extremity : when they ſhall no longer for the ſake of their 
opinions be calumniared, nor proſcribed as a mark for the ſwords 
of aſſaſſins in the clubs, in the municipality, in the ſections: when 
they ſhall ſee the Convention, or the tribunals, puniſh or cauſe 
to be ſeverely puniſhed, both caluminatots, ringleaders, and aſ- 
ins. | | | 
Theſe are the conditions, without which perſonal liberty of 
opinion cannot exiſt, nor of courſe can the Convention exiſt. 
But, it is impoſſible to repreſs the galleries, the affaſſins, and 
the calumniation, the daring attacks of the clubs of Jacobins. “ 
and the uſurpations of the municipality; becauſe it is with theſe 
elements that the leaders of the Jacobins form their army, an 
army neceſſarily protected by them; becauſe theſe leaders are 
maſters of a real power, which not only rivals that of the aſſem- 
bly, but even entirely cruſhes it. I have cited too many exam- 
ples. fo 


* Have you not ſeen in thoſe latter times, Chaumette announee to the 
municipality of Paris, that he had at faſt formed the committee of correſ- 
pondence with the 44,000 municipalities, in ſpite of the law of the 25th of 
October? Have you not feen that municipality cauſe the author of the ſection 
of Bon-Counſcil to be arreſted, becauſe in the vame of that ſection, he came 
to proteſt his zeal for maintaining order, and the independence of the aſ- 
ſembly > Has this tranſgreſſion which reflected on the aſſembly, been pu- 


' Niſhed? 


As to the Jacobine, though there exiſts a law, condemning to death all 
inſtigators to murder, and the diſſolution of the Convention; though the pro- 
ſecution of the conſpirators of the 10th of March was ordered, have not the 
Jacobins at every fitting renewed this conſpiracy, and provocations to mur- 
der) I will quote an example taken literally from the journal of the ſittings 
of the Jacobins, 12th May, 1793. | 

— A military man—** Do you wiſh to ſave the country? “ the way to 
«& do it is, to exterminate all the wicked before they eſcape ; I have ſtudied 
the Convention, it is partly compoſcd of wicked men, en whom juſtice muſt 
4 be hed, and to that end, alarm-guns muſt be fired and the gates ſhut.” 
(Applauſes.) - 

Bentabole, the deputy preſident, pretended not to obſerve this inſtigation 


to murder, and paid the ſoldier ſome vigue compliments. They cried out 


that he is a man of moderation and a Fedillant. 
A citizen of Lyon calling himſelf depaty of the conſtituent authorities of this 
city People, you ſuffer miſcry in the midſt of bleſſings which encompaſs 


you, and know not how to ſtrike! The mountain cannot ſave the public 
wenl, becauſe the majority of the Convention is corrupted. We muſt make 
every thing that is impure vaniſh from France. You can never effect a re- 
volution, without bloodſhed. You would be mere children without it. The 
moderate traduce the friends of the people, but there is a method to put 
yourſelves above their calumnics, it is to exterminate the moderate.“ 


Gaudet 


( 59 ) 
Gaudet has propoſed the only fit meaſures that are ſuitable to 
the occaſion. They go at once to their object; they apply a 
cauſtic to the ſeat of the evil. At every other time, = in/ 
every other body, nothing could appear 15 ſimple; fo natural. 
Well! The very reading of Gaudet's plan made theſe timid 
men ſhudder ; they truſted ſtilſ to their palſiatives ! 
Vet, (and it is a truth that ought to be inceſſantly repeated,) 
as long as the Convention has not the courage to carry the ideas 
of Gaudet into execution; as long as the Convention dares nut 
to order an end to be put to the fittings of the Facobins of Paris; ay 
long as it will not order their hall to be ſhut up, and a ſeal put 
upon their papers; as long as it declines to order proſecution to 
be carried on againſt thoſe who inſtigate men to murder, and to 
the diſſolution of the Convention; as long as it ſuffers itſelf to 
be rendered every day more and more contemptible, every day 
to be more and more infulted ; as long as it leaves the open re- 
beltion of the municipality of Paris unpuniſhed, the Convention 
will not be free, ſhe will nqt be any thing. She cannot ſettle 
order in any one place, fince ſhe cannot command it at her own 
door.—$9 much for r- | N 
As for the Conſtitutian, there is no hope of ſettling it, but in 
putting an end to the quarrels, the hatreds, and the ſuſpicions 
which excite one party of the Aﬀembly againſt the other; but 
by finding the ſecret to hinder the ſcenes of tumult made by the 
men who are averſe to all conſtitutions, the ſecret to have our 
debates calm, undiſguiſed, and mature. But is this Ow 7 
Men who love peace, imagine they always fee it. Such men are 
but too ready completely to forget the florm when they are out of dan- 
ger. One or two calm fittings reftore their hope, till another 
violent tempeſt again blows it away. It is thus that they float in 
perpetual uncertainty, yielding, during the ſtorm, and adding 
ſtrength to the error of the departments, from the deluſive hopes 
they derive from every momentary calm. Every one ſays ta 
himſelf, reafon has had a triumph to-day ; anarchy has had the 
worſt of it; let us then have patience! They do not ſee that the 
anarchiſts have always the upper hand in the conduct of affairs, 
and in important deciſions; and it is of theſe men that you 
would filence the paſſions, in order to perfect ſuccefs in your 
miſſion! Of thefe men, who have ſworn to eternize the diſcuſ- 
fion of the conſtitution, in order to eternize their own power 
Of theſe men, who know the ſecret of their own ſtrength, ſince 
they have an hundred times found that twenty of their people, 
by dint of noife, and clamour, and howling, have, after a hve' 
or ſix hours obſtinate debate, dictated to three or four hundred 
men, ſuch decrees as they choſe! No, that ſort of diſpute would 


have no end, eſpecially if * to the calculation on . 
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4 ( 60 ) | \ 
the chances of events, which, rapidly ſucceed each other, and 
which will almoſt always draw the attention of the Aſſembly. 

\ In ſhort, as to the force with which it will be neceſſary to en- 
compaſs either the Convention or the authorities, to whom the 
execution of the law is committed, it can be but of two kinds, 
moral or phyſical. : . RE A vhs 

The moral force will be null, while there exiſts with impu- 
nity, whether in the municipality, or in the clubs, ſchools of 
defamation againſt the conſtituted authorities. | 

Every neceſſary diſtinction is to be here made. Undoubtedly 
the Convention continues to hold the confidence of the depart- 
ments; and this truth deſerves to be well thought upon, _ 
erally by rangers, who are but too ready to calculate the fall of 
the Convention, from the local degradation that ſhe ſuffers, in 
the opinion of thoſe ſtrangers who fooliſhly conſider this local 
degradation as 2 national degradation. No, this laſt does not 
exift, and there lies the ſafety of France,“ For the confidence 
which the Convention is in poſſeſſion of throughout France, is 
ſufficient to enſure execution of the laws, and reſpect to the 
members, 5 a | 1 A 

Perhaps it may be concluded, through another miſtake, that 
the Convention having the confidence of the departments, muſt 
have that moral force which is neceſſary to her for fulfilling the 
duties of ber miſſion. That confidence is, not ſufficient to that 
purpoſe ; the muſt alſo join to it in particular the confidence of 
that great city which ſhe inhabits. | | | 
Iain very ready to believe with Petion, who has well ſtudied ' 
the ſpirit of Paris, that if all her inhabitants were united in the 
ſections, and were interragated upon their opinions in regard to 
the aſfembly, they would almoſt all of them vote in her favour. 
How is it then that addreſſes, petitions, and arreſts, are every 
day iſſuing from that town, announcing to the Convention, that 
ſhe has loſt the confidenee of Paris? It is that honeſt men aban- 
don the place to the anorchiſts. What is the reſult ?-—Thar in 
appearance the Convention is at war with Paris, and has not her 
confidence, From rhe moment then that this war has exiſtence, 
wherein libels, placards, and addreſſes, take off from the Aſ- 
ſem bly. that moral force which ought to ſurround her; where, 
in fa#, ſhe is annihilated by ufurpation, and the rivalſhip for 
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* Tranflator.] All the world has ſeen how well theſe departments have 
provided: for their ſupply. The Jacobins of Paris have triumphed every 
where ; and the author and his friends, members of the Convention, have 
been abandoned. | | 5 

+ Arber] Quid exfeftas? One might ſay with Cicero, who apoſtro- 
phiſed the ſame in+1tneſs in that claſs of men, during the ſeditions of Cata- 


line. Nui ergo in vaſtatiene omnium tuas peſſefſiones ſac ro furcta fore putas # 
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power, which is ſet up by the clubs, the ſeQions, and the mu- 
nicipality, it is evident, that the Convention no longer poſſeſſes 
the ſ:2alleft moral ſorce, although ſhe does poſſeſs, in appearance, 
all of that force with which the eighty-four departments can 
ſurround her. The reaſon is evident; this laſt acts only from 
a diſtance ; acts only by addreſſes, which are laughed at, which 
never aims a, blow at the robbers, and is to them no better than 
a vain phantom. | LI PLA | | 
To fupply this moral force, the phyſical force, the force of 
arms, muſt be called in to make the Aﬀembly reſpected, and her 
decrees executed. | | 35 
Phyſical force ! cry the anarchiſts. You are then tyrants : they 
only want that force: make yourſelves beloved by the people, 
and the people will ſerve you for a guard” © 
Make yourſelves beloved by the people ! But by what people 
do you mean to ſpeak of? By the people of France? The Con- 
vention is in voſf:ion of their confidence. Of the people of 
Paris? The Convention believe themſelves to be in poſſeſſion of 
it. Is it by that people of robbers who ſurround her incloſure, 
commit outrage in the galleries, in the clubs, and in the deſerted 
ſections? The Convention would confider herſelf as degraded, 
if. ſhe poſſeſſed the love of that claſs of peeple ; and it is againſt 
2 and not againſt the real people, that ſhe calls for actual 
rce. Wet. g 
© But how is ſhe to re that force? The whole of the re- 
lar military force which Paris can ſupply, is diſpoſed of in the 
lifferent armies. The Pariſian guard which ſtays there, and 
which is honoured by that nume, is too much in a ſtate of de- 
2 from its want of daily bread, and from their indivi- 
ual opinions, and from the relation it holds with the men who 
put the mob into action, and from a thouſand other incumbrances 
which will not allow the Convention to rely always upon the 
ſervice of that guard in her defence. es 
Will you cal! for this force from the departments ? The anar- 
chiſts will bawl out—a counter-revolution! Federaliſm ! This 
departmental guard might be, perhaps, at preſent, à pretext for 
difcord in Paris, or might be ſhortly debauched from the Con- 
vention. | | ts 
| Nevertheleſs it is impoſſible for the Convention to ſave France 
without being free in making her decrees, and without fully in- 
forcing their, execution. If ſhe cannot inſure that liberty, that 
faculty, except through public confidence, or by force; if the 
confidence of the eighty-five departments is made null by the 
robbers who infeſt Paris; if no Force is on foot able to repreſs 
them; if by the concurrence of theſe circumſtances, the Con- 
vention is under the yoke of a faction which governs her, and 
3 ARR. f * K I | wh 0 
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0 . 1 
wha by her means, expects to govern France in making her a. 
mill for decrees (as Iſnard exprefted it) we muſt either conſent to 
deſtroy the republic in allowing the preſent Conyention of to-day 
to die of a conſuniption in the mire, or a prompt and vigorops 
part muſt be taken to draw her out, in order to give France a 
repreſentation that ſhall carry with it dignity, liberty, and 
Power. ebe . 1 
Many methods have been propoſed we will rapidly run them 
E | | 
1. To transfer the Convention ta Verſailles, or to ſome other 
place. But this tranflation will not remove our paſſions, vor. our 
diviſions from us, nor will it efface the degradation that we lie 
under. Bur the body of the people does not pronounce: between 
the _ Beſides, is this tranſlation in other reſpects prac- 
ticable ? | Werz 
2d. To convoke our ſuppleants (thoſe who are choſen to ſuc- 
ceed on vacancies) to angther town. They are not ſufficient in, _ 
number; and befides, the ſenſe of the people is not taken by 
this meaſure. LIE, | 
3d. To augment the Convention by a third of its members. 
It is the way ta double the tumult; to fill the empty feats of 
every party, withaut annihilating the parties. This increaſe af 
3 third of the members would neither produce in their favour 
more- liberty nor more force. We have members enongh wha 
_— well to liberty; but there are ftill more who apprehend 
VIQLGNCE. . - * . _ 
4th. To preſent, all at- once, ta the primary aſſemblies a plan 
of a committee of conſtitution ; to engage them to accept it wo 
to name another legiſlature. 1 5 
This would be the beſt way if we had the ſtrength of mind 
to raiſe ourſelves above little paſſions, and wiſdom to look for 
pothing in this plan of conſtitution, but a meaſure preſſed upon 
us by a regard for general ſafety, rather than a plau requiring 
minute care to make all its parts perfect. Without doubt it has 
defects, but it offers eafy means of reform when we ſhall have 


cace., 


Iwill not ceafe to repeat it. Let us have a conſtitution, and 


we ſhall have a reſpected legiſlature, laws that will be obeyed, 
phyſical force to enſure the execution of them, and an executive 
finer reſpetted and independent of the kgiflature, with which fo-, 
reign porvers may treat. Let us have a conſtitution and we ſhall 
be delivered both from that committee of public ſafety, which 
is a diſguſiful monſter, which annihilates all reſponſibility, mo- 
nopolizes all power. We ſhall be delivered by the ſame means 


from theſe commiſſioners or deſpots diſtributed through the de- 


pariments, and the armics who can anſwer no purpoſe but 3 


1 | 

of diſorganizing every thing, of driving away men df talents 
from the public ſervice,“ and of making republicaniſm odious: 
beſides, there cannot be a conſtitution ready, except by this fourth 
meaſure. If we attempt feebly to diſcuſs it now, we ſhall not 
have it in readineſs theſe two years. | 

The fifth method is preferable,. provided the fourth is not 
adopted; it conſiſts in immediately convoking the primary af- 
ſemblies to proceed to the election of a new Convention, with 
a recommendation to them not to elect the preſent deputies. 

This plan of Genſonné differs from that of Laſource; the 
reſult of whoſe propomion would have been 2 nullity, becauſe 
if it were practicable to make an expurgatory ſcrutiny of five or 
fix miflion of men upon thirty deputies, who are all well known, 
it is impoſſible that ir ſhould reach forty or fifty obſcure deputies 
who diſtinguith themſelves only by the howlings and vociferations 
they make in chorus. — Theſe men are, perhaps, more dangerous 
than the orators ; for it is they who fatigue the aſſembly by their 
cries, and carry the decrees by force. One of theſe two conſe- 
quences would follow: either the recommendation to exclude all 
the preſent members would be adopted, and then the new legiſ- 
lature would be delivered from the ryranty of thoſe turbulent 
men; or, if that general recommendation ſhould not be attended 
to, they are too well known by their exceſſes in their departments 
not to be excluded in a new election. 

This project of Ggnſonne is much better than that of Con- 
dorcet ; becauſe its execution is immediute. Condorcet does not 
convoke the primary aſſemblies till the month of November. Ei- 
ther we are — or we are diſtempered; if we are ſound, we 
do not want the remedy: if we are diſtempered, it will not 
come in time. | | 

I look for the motive which could dictate Condorcet's project. 
Could he imagine it a cure for the maladies which affli& the Con- 
vention? This would be to lead the nation into a pernicious er- 
ror. The Convention might perfe& a cure, if ſhe wete free. Is 
he ſo ? Surely Condorcet will not affirm it. Will the be more 
fo in the month of November ? Who will dare to play with the 
ſafety of the nation upon this chance? It is however what they 
do, who will not take a meaſure that is prompt and deciſive. | 

[ like the meaſure of Genſonns. It carries his ſtamp. It ap- 
plies an inſtant reniedy, becauſe the evil is preſſing. It is an ap- 


Author. ] Does not what hae juſt tappened in Coftine's caſe, offer proof ? 
Is it not diſguſtful to make a general: (who has done important ſervice, and 
given proof of genius in the military art) ſubordinate to men who have no 
military Knowledge or talcnts ? 5 I | 

N. B. They bave fince this publicatica diſpoſed 8F the general by their 
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peal to the French people; to the people who onght in the end 
to pronounſe between us, and our adverſaries, who ought to 
pronounce between order and anarchy ; her voice alone can com- 
pletely cruſh the anarchiſts. The people too of themſelves can 
adopt this meaſure, whenever they ſee the evil at iis height. 
be m-aſure interrupts. no buſineſs. We all remain at our 
peſts. We. continue the diſcuſſion of the plan of the conſtitu- 
tion; we watch over affairs at home and abroad. 

The new Convention brings a change of men; and that is 
what we ſeek. Thoſe who compoſe the preſent Convention hate 
one another too much not to fight with an eternal rancour, and 
no public good is done in the midſt of that fierce battle. 
| The new Convention will either change the place of her fittin 
without any convulfions, or Even if ſhe returns to Paris, ſhe wil 
come ſurrounded with a force from the departments, capable of 
making herſelf reſpected, and will take the direction of the po- 
lice and of the public force into her own hands. | 

Genſonn& propoſed ſome time ago this meaſure of putting the 
2 into the . of the Convention. It was treated as a 
yrannical meaſure. It was not even put to the vote. Time has 
ſhewn the wiſdom of this rejection. n | 

The national repreſentation muſt have the police of the place 


where ſhe fits, or the never can be free.“ 


To decide the place where the legiſlative body muſt reſide is 
2 great queſtion. For her liberty, her independence, is the 
only ſecurity for the goodneſs of her decrees, and for the equa- 
lity of the departments. | | | 

"This queſtion was long diſcuſſed in the American Congreſs 
and the experience of fifteen * proved, that whatever, 
they could do, the diſpoſition of the ſpot where the Congreſs re- 
ſided, had always more influence upon its deliberations than any 
of the other ſtates. This experiment was oſten made in Penn- 
ſylvania, in Jerſey, at New York ; it has always given this ſame 


- reſult. Hence it is, that there were eternal diſcuſſiuns between 


the different ſtates ; hence it is that they at length reſolved to 
build a federal town diſtant from great cities ; upon a ground be- 
longing to the Congreſs only, where ſhe alone might exerciſe the 
the rights of government. | 
The Congreſs beſides experienced another inconvenience not 
leſs conſiderable by reſiding in a great town: It was in perpetual 
diſputes with the conſtituted authorities either of the town itſelf, 
or of the particular ſtate ; they would have a rivalſhip with the 
Congreſs. But there (in America) as reaſon preſides in their 


* Yet an accumulation of all power is the very deſcription of deſpo- 
vim. | | 
heads, 


(64 
heads, it is not violence that ſupports theſe rivalſhips ; they ſhew 


themſelyes only in altercations, in punctilios always vexatious, 
always too apt to alter that confidence which ought to ſurround 
the legiſlative body. 8 
Ar the end of the war à great number of ſoldiers preſented 
| themſelves to the Congreſs to demand indemnities. The petition 
was inſolent. The Congreſs called upon the government of Phi- 
ladelphia for forces to repreſs the ſeditious ſoldiers. The govery- 
ment ſhewed no earneſtneſs ; and the Congreſs adjourned itſelf 
immediately into the Jerſeys, though no violence had been com- 
mitted againſt it. 

What would that Congreſs ſay if it knew the actual poſition of 
the French Convention ? Would it not juſtly blame the republic | 
for conti nuing in a town where its deliberations are.not free, where 
its authority is every day trampled under foot by inferior authorĩ- 
ties, Where its depuries are inſulted atid menaced ? 

I do not at all examine here, whether if in time of peace, and 
when the conſticution ſhall be thoroughly ſettled, circumſtances, 
phyſical and political, will not demand that the legiſlative power 
may be fixed in Paris. Without doubt, it is not impoſſible to eſ- 
tabliſh the independency of the legiſſatve body in that great city. 
But I maintain that the meaſures which can eſtabliſh that indepen- 
dence of the legiſlative body in any town whatever, ought ro be 
preſcribed by the conſtitution, to the end that they may not be 
always counteracted. I maintain that the Convention has not at 
this time in Paris, the liberty which is neceſſaty for taking her 
meaſures, nor the force for carrying them into execution. 
There is nothin 7 on which to ws bon, The new Convention 
— have a proviſronal meeting ſomewhere elſe, to enable her to de- 
liberate, F 
But the proſperity of Paris but the happineſs 4 the people !— 

What will become of em, will be the cry? 1 anſwer, that with - 
ont doubt, Paris has done immenſe ſervice to the revolution; but 
it will be paying too dear fyr her ſervices, if we facrifice the li- 
berty of France as an acknowledgment. 'That will be betraying 
the defires of Paris herſelf, 
The republic ought to employ ber care for the happineſs of 
Paris; it is a ſacred debt; the will diſcharge it with honour. 
A crowd of meaſures preſent themſelves to reſtore the ancient 
| of that city, or rather to buſtow on her a proſperity 
Lnile upon a more ſolid and more honourable foundation. 

But the firſt, the moſt efficacious of theſe meaſures is, the re- 
ſtoration of order and of law. For it is @ matter of demonſtra- 
cion, that order will never be eſtabliſhed in Paris as long as the 
Convention is ruled by the rubbers who np the name of its in- 
N R | habitauts, 
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habftants, as 2 diſguiſe to decorate their ſanguinary decrees: 
This people of robbers, who diſtradt Paris, and outrage the Convention, 
muſt be exterminated.” 2 \ 

Angiit is to theſe robbers, whom they call the people, the ſo- 
vereign, that our anarchiſts would ſubje& all France. | 

Do vou believe them, (I ſay as Cicero ſaid to the Cataline of 
his day,) do vou believe that the people of France is only a com- 
pound of thoſe mercenaries, hired to beſiege the ſenate, to inſult 
the magiſtrates, to ſtimulate to pillages and to conflagrations, 
and to call for murders without end? What a fine picture of the 
dignity of the French people, of that people, who, even in the 
mdft of their adverſity, are able to make kings tremble, toge- 
ther with their people of ſlaves !“ Is this troop of banditti wha 
daily Tarround the ſenate ; is this the French people ? The true 
people of France are they, who fill our towns, who are occupied 
in making our manufactures flouriſh ; employed in our fields in 
fertilizing our ſoil ; employed in our armies in defence of their 
country againſt foreign tyrants. There, there is the people of 
France whom we with to ſerve, whoſe intereſt ought to prevail 
with us above all things! There is the people who with that their 
reprglentatives ſhould be free, in order that they may give them 
ſalutary laws! There is the people who ſay to the robbers, ** I 
* will ſacrifice you all, if the blood of a fingle individual of my 
*« repreſentatives is ſpilt!þ” There is the people from whom it 
15 our duty not to conceal the truth ; to whom we owe the truth 

aked, whole, and entire! Well, it is to that people that I ſay 

the Convention is nat free at Paris. The preſent Convention can- 
not fave you, another muſt be called, it muſt {ix ſomewhere elle ; 
Gtherwiſe you will have neither conſtitution nor government. 

Whar an happineſs it will be for me, if I am deceived in 
holding this opinion, but I cannot impoſe upon my conſcience. 
T know the anarchiſts too well; I am too well inſtructed in what 
has paſſed, to allow myſelf to be abuſed by a few moments of 
perfidious calm, by a few fittings, where reaſon prevailed. _ 

Departments, liſten to me ! Here is my thermometer: it ought 
to be your's. When they tell you that the Convention is free 
and obeyed, aſk If the municipality is diffolved ; if thofe wha 
inſtigated murders, and the diſſolution of the Convention, have 
left their heads upon the ſeaffold ? Are they unpuniſhed ? Do 


| | o 
Franſiater. ] This deſcription of the unhappy people of France is act 


z farely ritten for any other people than them. 


»s T Tranſlater.] Mark the event: twenty-two of their heads ſtruck off on 
the ſcaffold amidſt the crics of Vit Ja Republique ! Who be attempted to 
. 2 - EY . a 5 


tevenge this ? | 


they 


4 


they with the ſame audacity every day renew their exceſſes I 
Say that the Convention is not free, and conſequently cannot: 
ſave you. Whoever affirms the contrary is miſtaken, or impoſes 
upon you. Either have force, or fly from hence, This is my 
laſt word. ; | 

Anarchiſts, robbers ! You may now ſtrike; I have done m 
duty; I have told truths which will ſurvive me; truths whic 
will at leaſt efface the diſgrace with which you would wiſh to 
cover my name; truths that will prove to all France that 
men have conſtantly exerted their whole ſtrength to open the 
eyes of France, and to preſerve her liberty, 
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